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EULOGY ON DR. SHIPPEN.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXTRACTS FROM A EULOGY ON. WILLIAM SHIPPEN, M.D. LATE 
PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, DELIVERED, BY REQUEST, AS AN INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE, TO A MEDICAL CLASS, IN THE AUTUMN oF 1808. 


GENTLEMEN, pase ; Pe 

To commemorate the virtues, to celebrate the achievements, 
and thus perpetuate the: fame of the illustrious dead, has been 
the business of the poet, the painter, the sculptor, and the orator, 
in every country and in every age. Neither the rigours of a 
polar, nor the fervours of a tropical sky; neither the rude insen- 
sibility of barbarism, nor the busy dissipation of polished life, 
can deter the mind from this pious employment. The motives 
by which mankind are induced to engage in it are confessedly 
liberal and elevated in their nature—in their result they are 
eminently pleasing andimportant. In point of universality and 
force, they are, perhaps, next to those which lead the mind to 
the worship ofagod. In either case, an intermingled sentiment 
of gratitude and piety constitutes a leading principle of action— 
in either case, there is manifested a grateful and praiseworthy 


recollection of benefits received. 
VOE. I. rn) 
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With sentiments and recollections not dissimilar to these, are 
we now assembled to mingle our sorrows over the ashes of a 
mortal—with praises such as may become the occasion, and 
such as truth may not disavow, are we called on to honour the 
memory of a benefactor. 

Previously to my attempting to portray the character, and to 
unfold to you 2 view of the labours and achievements of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, suffer me to premise a single reflection. 
If many youths have been fired with enthusiasm, and urged to 
deeds of greatness and glory, by a recital of the lives of the de- 
stroyers of nations, how much more does it become you to catch 
the spark of a generous emulation from the story of him who 
was one of the benefactors of the human race! 

Dr. Shippen was descended, on his mother’s side, from a fa- 
mily of wealth and distinction, which had been attached to the 
person, and had followed the fortunes of the illustrious founder 
of the state of Pennsylvania. By his father he was connected 
with those pious and intrepid pilgrims, who, flying from fanati- 
cism and persecution in their native country, had sought an 
asylum for liberty of conscience and the rights of devotion, in 
the wilds of Newengland. He was born in October 1733, in the 
city of Philadelphia, of which, his grandfather, having emigra- 
ted from Massachusetts on a special invitation from William 
Penn, had been the first mayor. 

Of the first years of the life of young Shippen, nothing par- 
ticular 1s, at present, recollected. Nor is this circumstance to 
be regarded asa subject of regret. The history of childhood is 
but rarely instructive. It is seldom that the infant gives any 
well founded presage of the future character of the individual. 
As the acorn holds buried in its bosom the embryo-oak, destined 
to be the future pride of the forest, and a still smaller seed en- 
closes the more gigantic adansonia, so, in the early morning of 
life, the rudiments of human greatness are generally concealed 
beneath the sportive habits of the child. 

Our first acquaintance with our young philosopher commen- 
ces at the Westnotingham grammar schoo}, then under the di- 
rection of the reverend Dr. Findley. That eminent and pious 
divine, no less distinguished for his talents and learning, than 
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for his facility and excellence in the instruction of youth, and in 
rendering them enamoured of academic studies, was afterwards 
president of Princeton college. Under a teacher so able and 
enlightened, genius could neither lie dormant nor pass unnoti- 
ced. Accordingly the talents of young Shippen, which, if not 
of the jirst, were unquestionably of an order bordering on the 
first, rapidly unfolding themselves under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, soon raised their possessor to honourable distinc- 
tion among the most favoured pupils of the institution. Nor 
did his conspicuous standing with his preceptor excite the jea- 
lousy or deprive him of the affections of his fellow students. 
So open was his heart, so frank his disposition, so mild his 
temper, and so fascinating his manners, that, whatever senti- 
ments of emulation he might awaken in the bosoms of his com- 
panions, he could never become the object of their envy or 
dislike. 

Having passed, with unusual rapidity and the most flattering 
marks of applause, through his preparatory studies, our pupil 
was removed from the Nottingham grammar school to the col- 
lege of Newjersey, which was, at that time, established in the 
village of Newark. Here he was again fortunate in being placed 
under the tuition of a very able and accomplished teacher—an 
enthusiast in learning, whose example was no less adapted to 
fire the youthful mind with the love of letters, than his instruc- 
tions were calculated to enrich it with knowledge. This teacher 
was the reverend Aaron Burr, father to him of the same name, 
who has lately made so distinguished a figure in the annals of 
our country. On the emulous disposition and aspiring genius 
of young Shippen, opportunities so congenial and excellent, 
could not fail in producing the most happy and brilliant effects. 
It was, accordingly, while pursuing his studies in this institu- 
tion, that the rapid development of his talents, marked with un- 
usual lustre for his years, began to attract the notice of the pub- 
lic, and pointed him out to the discerning eye, as a youth born 
tonocommon destinies. Though distinguished in every branch 
of academical attainment to which he turned his attention, it was 
not his lot to acquire in each of them the same degree of emi- 
nence. His taste, and the native bent of his genius, led him 
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more particularly to the cultivation of classical learning, polite 
literature, and the graces of oratory. In these departments, such 
was, in a short time, his acknowledged preeminence, that, when 
prizes and honours were proposed as the rewards of excellence 
in them, he was more than once suffered to bear them off with- 
out competition. 

The better to impart to you some idea of the character and 
effect of his juvenile elocution, let me solicit your attention to 
the following anecdote, the truth of which rests on indubitable 
testimony. 

When about to be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in the college of Newjersey, he had conferred on him the 
honour of preparing and delivering a public oration in the Latir 
tongue. On the day of commencement, the audience was ex- 
tensive, respectable, and enlightened. But a small part of them, 
however, had received the advantages of a liberal education. 
In this select number was the celebrated Dr. Whitfield, one of 
the most accomplished orators of moderntimes. Nor were his 
taste and judgment inferior to his excellence in practical elo- 
quence. 

When young Shippen appeared on the stage, the beauty of 
his countenance, which has rarely been surpassed, the elegance 
of his person, and the ease and gracefulness of his whole deport- 
ment, attracted the eye of every beholder, and excited a lively 
interest in his favour. But he had not proceeded many minutes 
in his address, when his personal accomplishments were lost in 
the superior charms of his eloquence. While he continued to 
speak, a power of fascination seemed to issue from his tongue, 
exerting over the audience an unlimited control. Not an idle 

whisper escaped from the lips, nor an inattentive glance from 
the eye of the assembled multitude. Though the language of 
the speaker was strange and unintelligible to most who heard 
him, his manner was so perfectly in unison with nature, that it 
soon found its way to the bosom of every one. Seldom has elo- 
quence made a more impressive display of its power over the 
softer passions of the mind. Notwithstanding the disadvantage 
under which the orator laboured, from speaking in an unknown 
tongue, yet such was the pathos which marked his delivery, 
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that he retired from the stage, with his audience in tears. Dr. 
Whitfield, in particular, set no bounds to the terms in which he 
expressed his admiration and delight. He even declared, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, that such a specimen of oratory 
would not have done dishonour to the Roman rostrum, in the 
proud days of Hortensius or Cicero. Though an encomium so 
sxalted, is not to be regarded as correct criticism, it could have 
been extorted only by uncommon excellence. The occasion 
afforded a very happy presage of the success and celebrity which 
awaited the orator, in the professorship to which he was after- 
wards called. 3 

Having finished his academical studies, a profession for life 
was now to be chosen. Nor did he hesitate or balance in ma- 
king achoice. His inclination led him, by a strong predilection, 
to that of medicine; and he accordingly commenced his studies 
under the direction of his father, who was an eminent practi- 
tioner in the city of Philadelphia. Here a new, rich, and de- 
lightful field of knowledge was opened to the view of our young 
philosopher. Having been hitherto conversant chiefly with the 
productions of men, he was now introduced to an acqaintance 
with the more august and diversified works of nature. In these 
he found a never-failing source of pleasure and instruction, for 
they were in unison with his taste, and peculiarly suited to the 
texture of his mind. 

Having already availed himself of every source of medical 
information, to which he could have access in his native land, 
young Shippen embarked for Europe, where opportunities of 
instruction awaited him, better suited to his genius and ambition. 
Arrived in a country which had long been considered as the pa- 
radise of science, he put himself successively under the direction 
of some of the most distinguished medical teachersand practition- 
ers of the age. Among these are to be reckoned, in particular, 
Hunter, Monro, Fothergill, and Boerhaave; characters whose 
fame will survive, and whose works will be consulted and ad- 
mired, as long as medicine shall be practised as an art, or cuiti- 
vated as ascience. Nor did these luminaries in science regard 
their young American as.2 common pupil. Finding his moral 
worth as anexceptionable, and his social virtues as engaging, 
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as his intellect was enlightened, and his manners refined, they 
soon took him to their bosoms; some of them even with parental 
tenderness; and opened to him the resources of their private 
friendship. This was more especially the case with Dr. William 
Hunter, of London, in whose family he resided for several years, 
and whose paternal cares and luminous instructions he never 
ceased to remember with the gratitude of a son, and to dwell 
on with sensations of peculiar delight. 

Although, from the quickness of his perceptions, the liveli- 
ness of his imagination, and the whole texture and character of 
his mind, young Shippen had a peculiar fitness for speculative 
disquisitions, yet from his early years, he was much more at- 
tached to demonstration than totheory. This truth was clearly 
illustrated throughout the course of his professional studies. 
Hence, though possessed of an ample stock of knowledge, 
in every department of medical science, he was more passion- 
ately devoted to the demonstrative branches of anatomy and 
surgery. It was, accordingly, in these branches, that his labours 
were most indefatigable, and his attainments most conspicuous, 
during his attendance on the medical schools and hospitals of 
Europe. 

While thus engaged in the pursuit of science abroad, our 
young philosopher was neither unmindful ner regardless of the 
prosperity and elevation of his native country. The rising great- 
ness of the (then) colonies of North America, imparted to him 
a pleasure, and inspired him with a high minded and laudable 
pride, which none but the philanthropist and patriot can feel. 
He dwelt with enthusiasm on the time when the land of his 
nativity should become the favourite seat of those sciences, which 
had hitherto flourished only in the countries of the old world. 
Nor did his ardour and enterprise suffer him to remain a mere 
passive expectant of events, which as yet lay buried in the bo- 
som of futurity. They combined, with alaudable ambition and 
a sense of duty, in urging him to take an active and distinguish- 
ed part in calling those important events into existence. He, 
accordingly, while only a medical student in the o/d world, con- 
ceived the design, and, in part, digested and matured the plan, 
of establishing a school of medicine in the new. Nor did this 
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idea, exalted in itself, and pregnant with such incalculable ad- 
vantages to his country, lie inoperate in a mind so aspiring and 
bent on schemes of public utility. Having imparted his views 
to a young medical friend, who, like himself, had visited Lon- 
don in pursuit of professional knowledge, and procured from 
that gentleman a promise of cooperation, he continued to labour 
with increased assiduity, the better to qualify himself for his 
purposed undertaking. It is thus that with minds rich in expe- 
dients and formed for perseverance, the conception of a favourite 
enterprise ensures, for the most part, the means of its execution. 

Having spent several years in the lap of the sciences abroad, 
and graduated, with great reputation, in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Shippen returned. to America, in the summer of 
the year 1762. On hisarrival in Philadelphia, which was des- 
tined to be the theatre of his future eminence, he met with a 
reception the most grateful and flattering. His eulogy, while 
abroad, having been frequently pronounced by travellers from 
Europe, his fellow citizens had been anxious to hail, with a 
distinguished welcome, the return of one who had done signal 
honour to his native country. 

A reception so strongly marked by affection and respect, was 
regarded by Dr. Shippen as a pledge of patronage and success in 
the walks of his profession. Nor did his anticipations exceed 
what his experience realized. He had been but a short time in 
business, when he attained a very elevated rank of practical 
eminence. This was more particularly the case in the practice 
of surgery, a branch of his profession which he still continued 
most zealously to cultivate. Hence, in the very morning of his 
professional career, he had the honour of being consulted, in 
difficult cases, by the oldest and ablest of his surgical brethren. 

But it did not belong to the aspirng mind, nor did it comport 
with the comprehensive and patriotic views of Shippen to rest 
satisfied with the mere practice of the healing art. His aim was 
more exalted, and his object more honourable to himself, and 
more extensively useful to his country. It has been already 
stated to you, that the establishment of a medical school in Phila- 
delphia, had long been with him a favourite project. He now 
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felt himself on the eve of attempting its accomplishment, aided 
by the ripened preparations of several years. Still, however, 
there were difficulties to be encountered. The enterprise, ardu- 
ous in itself, was rendered abundantly more so, in consideration of 
its novelty: for as yet the voice of a public lecturer in medicine 
had never been heard in the western world. In order, therefore, 
to test the practibility of the measure, and to pave the way for a 
more regular and extensive establishment, he determined to 
embark in the undertaking himself, by delivering, in a private 
capacity, a course of lectures on anatomy and surgery. This he 
did in the winter of 17623, being the first winter after his return 
from his studies and travels in Europe. 

Experiencing something of the fate of most new adventurers 
in science, Dr. Shippen lectured, during his first winter, to 
a very limited class. But during his second, the case was 
different. The richness and perspicuity of his instructions, 
the elegance of his delivery, and the consequent increase of 
his reputation, had drawn together such a number of pupils, 
that he had some difficulty in procuring an apartment sufficiently 
large for their accommodation. 

An experiment thus made by a solitary individual, proving 
successful beyond expectation, convinced the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, that the establisaing of a school of 
medicine was a practicable enterprise. Arrangements for this pur- 
pose were accordingly made, and on the 17th of September 1765, 
Dr. Shippen was unanimously elected professor of anatomy and 
surgery. With what fidelity and effect he devoted himself to 
the duties of his new appointment, the unexampled growth of 
the school, and the rapid diffusion of medical knowledge through- 
eut the new world will amply testify. 

Having beheld Dr. Shippen, seated in a professor’schair,it will 
not be uninteresting to you to dwell for a moment on his rich and 
rare assemblage of qualifications for doing justice to that elevated 
and important station. Possessed of a lofty stature, and an open, 
animated, and manly countenance, his personal appearance was 
dignified and commanding. Nor did this constitute the whole 
amount of the advantages of his exterior. In addition to an im- 
posing figure, and a graceful deportment, he was deservedly 
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ranked among the handsomest of men. To a strong, clear, and 
melodious voice, he added a distinct articulation, and an utter- 
ance capable of great modulation. In the qualifications of -his 
mind, nature had been no less bounteous to him than those of his 
person. His perception was quick, his memory retentive, his 
understanding vigorous, and his imagination fruitful and inven- 
tive. Nor had culture been wanting in the improvement of those 
powers which nature had bestowed with so liberal a hand. 

His powers and accomplishments as a public speaker, were 
peculiarly eminent. Those, who, from their attendance on the 
medical schools in Europe, were qualified to decide, pronoun- 
ced himthe most eloquent lecturer of the age. In its style and 
character his eloquence was original. It did not breathe the fer- 
vour of the pulpit, it had not the point and argumentative keen- 
ness of the forum, nor did it rise to the commanding declama- 
tion, calculated to rouse, yet govern a popular assembly. It 
might have been emphatically denominated the eloguence of 
science. Its object was the understanding, rather than the pas- 
sions; its aim demonstration, rather than persuasion. It was 
calm, dignified, and luminous, flowing with the majesty of aspa- 
cious stream, sweeping unbroken through a level country; not 
hurrying along with the irregular force and wild impetuosity of 
a mountain torrent. It consisted in a rich and perspicuous ar- 
rangement of facts, accompanied by fair and forcible inductions, 
clothed in choice and appropriate language, and delivered ina 
manner the most graceful and impressive. 

As a public teacher, Dr. Shippen was conscientiously scrupu- 
lous with regard to his doctrines. He inculcated nothing which he 
did not firmly believe; and his belief was generally founded on 
the basis of facts. Though not hostile to rational theories in 
medicine, he never indulged himself from his chair, in visionary 
speculations. Preferring ignorance itself to error, and deeming 
candour more honourable than a false pretension to knowledge, 
he withheld his sanction from doubtful opinions, and in no in- 
stance attempted to answer or silence the inquiries of others, 
with what he did not himself completely understand. Hence, 
his doctrines, though apparently less ingenious, and perhaps less 
amusing to his pupils than they might have been rendered by 
VOL. fT. , 
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the wild vagaries of a sportive imagination, were generally 
solid, and never dangerously seductive of the minds of youth. 
They were, for the most part, such as were capable of an im- 
mediate application to practice. 

So rare an assemblage of talents and acquirements, directed 
in their application by wisdom and industry, added daily to the 
reputation, as well of their possessor, as of the school of medi- 
cine, in which they were displayed. But while this school was 
yet in its infancy, an event occurred, of a character so porten- 
tous, and an aspect so formidable, as to shake to their centre, 
and, for a time, even to threaten to annihilate all the establish- 
ments ofour country, whether civil or literary. This event was 
the American revolution, which commenced in the year 1774. 
During a struggle so eventful and glorious, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the talents of Shippen would remain unemployed. 
Nor was it long before they were called into action. No sooner 
had the nation appealed to the sword, and taken the field, in de- 
fence of liberty, than great individual sufferings, as well as great 
losses to the public service, were sustained, from the want of ar- 
rangement and economy in the public hospitals. The disorder 
which prevailed in the management of those institutions, was 
found to be more destructive than the arms of the enemy. To 
remedy this great and threatening evil, it became necessary to 
place these abodes of wretchedness under the superintendance of 
amedical character competent to the trust—a character, in whose 
talents, integrity, patriotism and humanity, a confidence unlimit- 
cd might be safely reposed. Sucha character was immediately 
found in the professor of anatomy and surgery, and Dr. Shippen 
was accordingly appointed director general of the military hos- 
pitals of the United States. This appointment, arduous in 
itself, even under the most favourable circumstances, was ren- 
dered trebly so by the novelty of the establishment, and the alarm- 
ing want of resources necessarily incidental to an infant country. 
Unintimidated, however, by the difficulties which presented them- 
selves, the professor entered on the duties of his appointment 
with a promtitude and zeal corresponding to the exigency of the 
times and the magnitude of the undertaking. The ability and 
faithfulness with which he acquitted himself in this distinguish- 
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ed trust, are best attested by the reformation of abuses, and the 
amelioration of the general state of the hospitals, which soon 
succeeded the commencement of his directorship. If some evils 
still remained in this department—if some inconvenience and 
distress were still experienced by the sick and wounded, 
they were attributable to the faults of subordinate officers, and te 
the insurmountable difficulties of the times, rather than to ne- 
glect, or want of abilities in the director general. 

It is, indeed, true, that while Dr. Shippen was engaged in 
the duties of this highly responsible and important office, an at- 
tempt was made to fix the stain of reproach on his character. But 
on an investigation of the several charges alleged against him, 
before a court ofinquiry appointed for the purpose, he received 
a public and honourable acquittal. Nor did this unlooked for 
and unmerited. attempt to sully the purity of his well earned 
reputation, diminish his ardour, or weaken his exertions in the 
cause of freedom. Notwithstanding the embarrassments con- 
stantly thrown in his way by some of his mortified opponents, 
over whom he had triumphed, he continued in office till our 
struggle for independence had terminated in victory. On the 
achievement of that glorious event, he surrendered up his com- 
mission into the hands, by which it had been‘conferred, receiving 
for his services, the thanks of congress, and the approbation of 
the commander in chief of the American army. As an evidence 
of the sincerity and continuance of this approbation, it is worthy 
of remark, that when general Washington afterwards resided in 
Philadelphia, as president of the United States, Dr. Shippen was 
employed as physician to his family. 

The sanguinary operations of war, having at length given 
place to the mild and restorative influence of peace, the profes- 
sor returned with promptitude and joy to his long deserted sta- 
tion in the university of Pennsylvania. We now behold him in 
the very zenith of his fame. The distinguished reputation which 
had been recently acquired by the director general of the mili-. 
tary hospitals, added now a fresh lustre to the character and la- 
bours of the public teacher. Under these circumstances, his 
lectures could not fail to become more interesting, instructive, 
Aided by the talents and zeal of his professional 
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colleagues, he soon succeeded in rendering the medical school 
of Pennsylvania, an institution of high and just celebrity. The 
accomplishment of this event was-to him a source of peculiar 
gratification. From motives of patriotism he rejoiced that his 
country had become doubly independent—Independent as a poli- 
tical community, and independent as a nursery of medical science. 
No longer forced, in pursuit of instruction, to brave the dan- 
gers of the ocean, and the still greater dangers of European luxu- 
ry and vice; he now saw the youth of the United States, amply 
disciplined in the knowledge of the healing art, without a sepa- 
ration from their native soil. 

Having traced the professor’s footsteps through the sprightly 
morning and the bright meridian of life, it remains that we ac- 
company him through its sober evening. Tor we have now ar- 
rived at that period, when, by a decree of Nature, the orb of ge- 
nius begins to descend. Seldom, however, has this orb been 
shorn, in its descent, of fewer of its beams than it was in the 
case ofthe venerable deceased. 

When the professor began to feel, with increasing force, the 
daily encroachments of that inaptitude for action which is the 
inevitable lot of advanced age, he became anxious that its incon- 
veniences should be exclusively his own. In particular, he deter- 
mined that these inconveniences should neither mar the fortunes, 


. nor affect the character of the medical school, which had so 


long been the object of his paternal solicitude. To carry 
into effect this liberal purpose, he requested of the trustees 
of the institution, the appointment of an adjunct professor of 
anatomy and surgery, who might share with him in the labours 
and honours of the chair. The adoption of this measure afforded 
a grateful and welcome relief to his declining faculties. Still, 
however, it did not serve him as a pretext for suddenly aban- 
doning to his colleague the duties of his professorship. For many 
years he not only sanctioned, by his constant presence, the lectures 
on anatomy and surgery, but continued to deliver a principal part 
of them himself. Nor did he ever entirely abandon the theatre 
of his usefulness and his fame. It was but a few months be- 
fore his death, that, in the presence of an admiring class, he 
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made a most impressive display of that evergreen eloquence, ei 
which flourished in freshness amid the winter of age. i) 

Several years previously to this period, Dr. Shippen, finding 
himself in easy and affluent circumstances, had determined to re- 
linquish entirely the practice of a profession, which had now be- 
come too laborious for his growing infirmities. He had, accord- 
ingly, provided for himself a retreat in the country, where, amid 
the elegant leisure of the philosopher, he passed his summers 
in the lap of retirement. Here, abstracted from the noise and 
bustle of the world, he devoted much of his time to the study of 
the scriptures. It was while retired within the bosom of this 
tranquil retreat, and earnestly engaged in this holy employment, 
that he received the last dread summons from above. To this 
summons, after having long sustained the ravages of a lingering hit 
disease, he yielded, with all the calmness which resignation can 
bestow, a willing obedience, on the 11th of July, 1808. Thus 
expired, in his seventy-fifth year, one of the most distinguished 
medical teachers of the age, and the father of scolastic medicine 
in the United States. 

But if Shippen was distinguished in his professional and public 
character, he was no less amiable and accomplished in private 
life. Nor can it be either unpleasing or uninstructive to pause 
for a moment, and take a last view of him in that less splendid 
but more endearing relation. To personal honour and unspotted 
integrity, he added the softer virtues of benevolence and huma- 
nity. Possessed of a warm and susceptible heart, connected with 
sincerity, and stability of character, his attachments were strong, 
his friendships were durable. Asa companion, the warmth of his 
heart, the frankness of his disposition, the mildness of his temper, 
and the polished and conciliating style of his manners, secured 
the affections of all whoapproached him. Nor is it unworthy 
of the present occasion to remark, that when scated at the festive 
board, the sprightliness of his wit, and the graces of his convyersa- 
tion, gave a zest to the enjoyments of the convivial circle. 

Such were the talents, and such the acquirements, such thelife, 
and such the deathof him, whose character I have endeavoured to 
commemorate. A character how varied, how rich, and elevated! an a 
attempt to portray it how feeble and ineffectual! Could I haye 4 
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availed myself of the descriptive eloquence of the deceased— 
could I have caught but a remnant of his mantle, as he ascend- 
ed the heavens, then would I have delineated him in the colours 
of truth; then would I have presented you with a living likeness 
of my great original. f 

But however unsuccessful has been the present humble ef- 
fort, the case is still within the limits of hope. Some future at- 
tempt, commenced under happier auspices, and conducted by 
abilities more competent to the undertaking, will yet do justice 
to the memory of our medical father. 








CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor, 


Travels in the United States of America, in the years 1806, and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including an account of passages betwixt America 
and Britain, and travels through various parts of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Upper Canada. Illustrated by eight maps. By John Melish. In two 
Volumes, octavo. Philadelphia, 1812. 


HERE is a kind of phenomenon. Two whole volumes of tra- 
vels in America; without any material errors; with no palpable 
falsehoods; no malignant abuse of individuals; no paltry calum- 
nies on the institutions of the U. S. Mr. Melish has indeed 
sinned beyond forgiveness against the common law of American 
travelling. He has had the good sense to visit a large portion of 
our country, without quarrelling with tavern keepers, or servants, 
but has taken things as he found them—made proper allowances 
for the natural inconveniences of a young country—and been 
treated with civility—because he knew how to behave himself on 
the road. He has therefore been neither disappointed nor insult- 
ed, and his bock may be considered so far as it goes as a much 
fairer representation of the true state of things among us, than 
can be found in most of the very contemptible productions which 
have appeared in relation to this country. These qualities which 
gave Mr. Melish a very decided advantage over the great mass 
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of his predecessors, may be ascribed perhaps to his own good 4 

sense, and in part, to the circumstance of his having visited Ame- A 

rica without any pretensions either to learning or distinction. th 
Mr. Melish came to Savannah (as we find from the preface) i 


in the vear 1806, and having formed a commercial establishment 
there, returned in the following year to Great Britain in order 
to prosecute his business; but the commercial embarrassments af 
between England and America induced him to revisit the Uni- i 
ted States in 1809, for the purpose of putting an end to an esta- 
blishment which promised to be so unproductive. After resi- 
ding in Newyork in 1810 with the vain hope of re-establishing 
himself in trade, he determined on seeking for other employ- 
ment, and therefore travelled in 1811 through the western and 
northern parts of the United States, to seek for good lands and 
a convenient settlement. ‘The volumes before us are the result 
of all his inquiries. From this sketch it will be readily anticipa- 
ted that the author is a plain practical man, whose observations 
are valuable chiefly on account of the stamp of truth and simpli- 
city which they bear, and who has examined the United States as 
so many others are interested in regarding it, as a safe asylum 
for those who are about to form either commercial or agricultural 
establishments. This consideration, which gives to the work its 
principal attraction, induces us, in offering our opinion on its me- 
rits, to divide it into two parts of very unequal value. The au- 
thor has endeavoured to make his work not merely an account of 
his journey, but a complete geography of the United States, 
which he observes is the first attempt “ to incorporate a geogra- 
phical description of a country in a journal of travels.” If the 
project be entirely new, we confess its novelty is its only recom- | 
mendation; for it seems to us, to be by no means a natural or de- aT 
sirable association —A volume of travels is an account of what HI 
a traveller has seen and heard, and observed—a volume of geo- 
graphy is acompilation from the labours of all former travellers, 
naturalists, historians, and men of science: the first has an indi- 
vidual and personal character to which it owes much of its in- F 
terest; the latter is in its nature more didactic and formal; nor 
can we well imagine any thing so awkward (besides its swelling 
unnecessarily the size and expense of his work) than that a tra- 
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veller should pause on his rout to introduce long descriptions 
from notorious geographical compilations. The fate of the pre- 
sent writer is decisive, as to the impropriety of this union; for 
the least interesting parts by far of his volume, those which will 
be passed over by nine tenths of his readers, are precisely those 
where he breaks the thread of his narration to introduce long 
geographical remarks, not only of the countries which he pas- 
sed through too rapidly to make his own observations, but even 
of those which he never visited at all. 

This mode is adopted with so much freedom, that some parts 
of the work have too much the appearance of book making, and 
others dispose us to smile at the awkward manner in which things 
quite foreign to the author’s real purpose are brought in at all ha- 
zards to fill his pages. Thus, on his passage to America, he meets a 
sloop out two days from Bermuda, whereupon, “being near these 
little islands,” says he, “ I may step out of my course to describe 
them, though I did not see them;” and then we have a descrip- 
tion of the Bermudas; not very long it is true, but resembling, 
we think rather too much, the entry in the sailor’s log-book: 
“ Passed within five miles of the Peak of Tenneriffe. The in- 
habitants seem to be very affable.” Again, while he is on a 
journey in Massachusetts, he says, “ Being at the extremity of 
my journey to the north-eastward,” he will “ take a view of the 
states of New Hampshire and Vermont.” And then follows a 
geographical account of a country which he never saw. The 
same thing is repeated with regard to Tennessee; and in short 
a very large portion, particularly of the first volume, is occupied 
by subjects which have no immediate conexion with the au- 
thor’s route, or indeed the continent of Americaatall. Aftera 
long preliminary description, Mr. Melish arrives at Savannah. 
His excursion into the interior of Georgia is fairly within the 
scope of his work, and is worthy of attention, as is indeed eve- 
ry thing which he describes from personal observation. He em- 
barks, however, for Newyork, which he afterwards leaves to 
vo through Newengland; and this is, of all the volume, by far 
the least interesting portion. He goes on board a Newyork 
packet, breakfasts at Newport, sleefis at Providence, spends not 
quite zhree days, we belicve, at Boston, and then putting himself 
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into the stage, rides as fast as possible towards the South, with- 
out taking time to see any thing, so that nothing can be more 
meagre than the details which he gives on that country. He pas- 
sed, about four o’clock in the morning, through Cambridge, 
“which at that early hour,’ says he “I could not see,” but 
“ learned that it contains a university,” which is reputed the best 
in the United States. He dined at Newhaven, and “had some 
little time to see the town,” but not to see the college.—Passed 
through Princetown at night and could not distinguish the col- 
lege, but learned that it was situated on a rising ground.—He 
spent three days in Philadelphia, one afternoon in Baltimore, 
two days in Washington.—Stopped to dinner at Richmond, and 
then went on with an equal rapid career towards Savannah. The 
chief occurrences in the course of the journey consist of the com- 
mon place incidents of stage travelling, how the company sang 
songs, how two passengers lost their hats, how the stage broke 
down, and other memorable and extraordinary adventures of the 
same sort. He takes advantage, however, of this hasty move- 
ment to make every step of his progress the means of introduc- 
ing an account of all the states through which he passes, so that 
the reader is forced to pay even for the Richmond dinner, by a 
long history about Virginia from Mr. Jefferson’s notes. This is 
not all. We are obliged to go home with the author to Scot- 
land, and thence to follow him through England, and even Ire- 
land, which he over-runs with the speed of a true man of busi- 
ness. Thus he gets into the stage at Glasgow, goes to London, for 
two days, during which he of course visits Vauxhall, and then, 
resuming his seat, rides in the night through Oxford, “ where,” 
says he, ‘is the celebrated university, but I could see nothing of 
it at the hour we passed.” In the same way we are carried off to 
Ireland, go to Newry, and Ballanahinch, and Donaghadee, 
and at last, are quietly brought back to Philadelphia, to pre- 
pare for the excursion into the western country. Asif we had 
not enough of extraneous matter, the author then introduces, by 
way of appendix, an Essay by Paine on the yellow fever, Dr. 
€urrie’s account of the parish schools in Scotland, and a history 
ef a library company in Glasgow, all which have certainly merit 
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in themselves, but have only a very distant connexion, indeed, 
with travels through the United States. 

The great fault, therefore, of this volume is, that it con- 
tains a great deal from other books, which is either known 
already, or has nothing to do with this book; and that more- 
over, the extreme rapidity with which the writer travelled, 
has not permitted him to acquire very accurate information 
of the country which he visits. Some of these errors are too 
striking to be omitted. Thus, in a work printed at Philadel- 
phia, it is not reputable to the author’s accuracy to state that 
in this city “ some of the public buildings are wholly composed of 
marble” when there are not more we believe than two of ‘that de- 
scription—to mistake as he does (vol. 2 p. 36) the Northampton 
riots in 1798 for the Western insurrection of 1794—or to ap- 
prize his readers that the qualification for a voter in Maryland is 








50 acres of freehold or £30 property, whereas mere residence 
without any qualification of property is sufficient. 

While we speak thus slightingly, however, of the com- 
position of this volume, we should remark that it is not with- 
out its interest or its use. Accustomed as we are to view ona 
large scale the relations between England and America, it is not 
a little curious to see the detailed effects of the late policy of 
the two countries, and to receive the opinions of a plain com- 
mercial man on the unfortunate operation of them. Mr. Melish’s 
book is a practical commentary on the politics of England and 
America, and may be safely recommended to little statesmen on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as clearly showing by what process 
two friendly nations may be made to inflict mutual and incurable 
wounds on each other, how trifling resentments may be inflamed 
till at last the only two people who have any thing in their insti- 
tutions worth struggling for, the only two nations who possess 
a remnant of political freedom are exhausting each others strength 
and resources instead of husbanding them all for mutual support 
and safety. 

From this part of the work we now turn with pleasure to the 
second volume, containing the author’s travels in the interior of 
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America; a subject of great interest not only here, but among 
the inquiring men of Europe who, mortifying as it may be to 
our Atlantic pride, regard with more earnest curiosity the 
wilds than the civilisation of the United States. It is impossi- 
ble, indeed, to look without exultation on the rapid progress of 
the western country, its improvement, the comfort and happiness 
which is enjoyed by all classes of the community, and the per- 
severing industry and enterprise by which immense regions of 
wilderness are constantly reduced to culture and refinement. Of 
this country Mr. Melish has furnished the latest account, and his 
volume rises in importance, and is immediately freed from its 
common defects the moment he begins to relate what he him- 
self saw and heard, which he does with a great deal of candor 
and simplicity. He is obviously a shrewd and sensible observer, 
and although he may not be distinguished for extent of research 
or depth of observation, yet there is a clearness in his percep- 
tions and an accuracy in his details which is very satisfactory. 
His travels, in fact, begin to be interesting, when he leaves Phi- 
ladelphia. He first passes through Pennsylvania to Pittsburg, a 
rich and cultivated country, the present situation of which we 
cannot avoid contrasting with that in which some of us still re- 
member it. When general Forbes marched to attack Pittsburg, 
in 1758, he passed, says Smollet, through “a prodigious tract of 
country very little known, destitute of military roads, incumber- 
ed with mountains, morasses and woods that were almost impe- 
netrable. It was not without incredible exertions of industry that 
he procured provisions and carriages for this expedition, formed 
new roads, extended scouting parties, and secured camps and 
surmounted many other difficulties in the course of his tedious 
march, during which he was also harrassed by small detachments 
of the enemy’s Indians.”” We are delighted to place by the side 
of this portrait, the picture which Mr. Melish furnishes in 1811. 


The expense of travelling, says he, by the stage, from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg, is 20 dollars, and 12 1-2 cents for every pound of luggage beyond 14. The 
charges by the way are about 7 dollars. The whole distance is 297 miles, 
and the stage travels it in6days. The expense of travelling by a wagon 
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is 5 dollars per cwt. for both persons and property; and the charges by the 
way are about 12 dojlars. A wagon performs the journey in about 20 days. 


Pittsburg itselfis now prosperous beyond example, as the fol- 
lowing extracts will show: 


The value of the situation may be determined by a notice of the progress 
of the town. In 1800 it contained 2400 inhabitants; in 1807 it contained about 
500 houses; and in 1810 it contained 11 stone buildings, 283 of brick, and 475 
of frame and log; making in all 767; and the number of inhabitants was 4768. 
Pittsburg has of course nearly doubled its population in 10 years; and there 
is every probability that this ratio will continue for a considerable time to 
come; so that Pittsburg will in all probability become one of the largest 
towns in America. 

The principal public buildings are a court house, jail, market house, bank, 
academy, and 5 places of public worship. There are also several manufacto- 
ries which may rank as public buildings. A steam mill, built of hewn stone, 
which can drive 3 pair of stones, capable of grinding upwards of 500 bushels 
of grain in 24 hours; 4 glass houses; several air furnaces; several breweries 
and distilleries; two cotton manufactories, and a number of carding machines; 
a white lead manufactory; a wire drawing manufactory, wrought by a steam 
engine; an iron grinding mill; and many others. 

The manufacturers in all these branches are prospering, and the most of 
those employed at them are becoming wealthy. Labour is well paid; a few 
of the prices may be quoted. Carpenters a dollar per day; cabinet makers are 
paid by the piece, and they can make above a dollar; smiths and tanners 12 
dollars per month, with their board; shoemakers 94 cents for making a pair 
of shoes, and 2 dollars 50 cents for boots; shipwrights 1 dollar 50 cents per 
day; other mechanics about 1 dollar; labourers 75 cents. 

The various manufactures in Pittsburg exceed a million of dollars annually, 
and we may calculate its progress in wealth from this data. A million of dol- 
lars is above 200 dollars a year to every man, woman, and child in Pittsburg; 
or, taking them by families of five, it is 1000 dollars to a family; and the ex- 
penditure of a family does not, on an average, exceed one third of that sum. 

This wealth, to be sure, will not be equally diffused: some will get more, 
some less; but it is an income to the town, and, the out-goings not being above 
one third, leaves an accumulation of capital of nearly 700,000 dollars annu- 
ally. With this accumulation of capital and other advantages, and the spirit 
of enterprise which is exhibited in Pittsburg, I have no hesitation in hazard- 
img an opinion, that it will become one of the greatest manufacturing towns 
in the world. 

Besides the supply of the town and country round with manufactures, 
Pittsburg has a vast export trade, principally down the Ohio. The following 
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may be enumerated as the most prominent articles of export: window glass, 
bottles, flint-glass, decanters, tumblers, &c., beer and porter, saddles and bri- 
dies, boots and shoes, tin and copper wares, stills and other apparatus for 
distilling, weaver’s reeds, metal buttons, snuff and cigars, carpenter and cabi- 
net work, &c. 

The progress of the manufactures at Pittsburg, is in effect guaranteed by 
the cheapness of living, as the following rates will show. House rent for a 
mechanic, is about 50 or 60 dollars per annum; coals from five to six cents per 
bushel delivered, and 300 bushels will serve for one fire for 12 months, being 
from 15 to 18 dollars; whiskey 40 cents per gallon; peach brandy 80 cents; 
maple sugar 10 cents per pound; salt 150 cents per cwt.; seven-hundred 
country linen from 33 to 40 cents per yard. 

From this list of prices, taken in connexion with the value of labour, it 
will be seen that anordinary workman can procure for aday’s work, 50 pounds 
ef flour; or 20. pounds of beef; or three bushels of potatoes; or 27 pounds of 
pork; or eight fowls; or four ducks; or two ordinary geese; or one very large 
turkey. 


From Pittsburgh the. author made an excursion to the town 
of Harmony, and the account which he gives of the present state 
of that establishment is very pleasing. The society now consists 
of about 800 persons, who possess 9000 acres of land, of which 
2500 are in a state of cultivation, and who, besides the town itself 
have also three ‘farming villages. Every species of  manu- 
facture thrives here. They have 1000 merino sheep of differ- 
ent bloods, and intend to increase the number till they possess a 
stock of 3000. From these they manufacture a cloth which Mr. 
Melish represents to be “ of as good a fabric as any that ever was 
made in England;’’ the ‘best broad-cloth being sold at ten dollars 
per yard. Hops are raised in abundance, and the porter “is of as 
good a quality,” says the author, “as I have ever tasted in Lon- 
don.” We regret that our limits oblige us to exclude any fur- 
ther particulars of this worthy society, who are silently, but ra- 
pidly improving the adjacent country; and we hasten to follow 
Mr. Melish, who now embarks in a skiff with a Frenchman and 
an American, to descend the Ohio. This part of the journey is 
peculiarly interesting; and with the exception of a few rather su- 
perfluous anecdotes of his companion, the Frenchman, is well 
told. Nothing can be more pleasing than the information it con- 
tains as to the wonderful abundance and comfort which every 
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where reigns in that country. Thus, for instance, he says, that 
on leaving Steubenville, August 26, 1811, 





We stopped at a very handsome plantation, situated on the Ohio side, on an 
extensive bottom, which raised corn, oats, barley, hemp, wheat and rye, in 
great abundance; and there was a peach orchard literally /oaded with fruit. 
“ There was enough and to spare” here, of both cling-stones and free-stones; 
and having ate heartily, we took a supply in our boat. On moving off from 
the bank, an Irishman, of the name of Hanlen, requested we would carry him 
about two miles, and land him on the other side of the river, which we agreed 
to, and he gave us a good deal of information regarding that part of the 
country. He told us that he was a boat builder, and had removed from Phi- 
ladelphia to this country, where he had resided five years. He liked this 
country much better than Philadelphia, principally on account of its tempe- 
rate climate, and the ease with which he could procure a livelihood. The 
summers here are much cooler, and the winters much warmer, than to the 
eastward. He could make 1 dollar 50 cents per day, and the expense of 
boarding was only 1 dollar 50 cents per week; 


and at a farm lower down the river, 


The proprietor told us he was from Connecticut, that he had been a con- 
siderable time settled here, and could maintain his family as well on the la- 
bour of one day in the week, as he could in Connecticut in all the six. Those 
who were iudustrious, he said, could not fail to lay up a comfortable stock 
for old age, and for posterity. He informed us, that, for the first few years, 
the labour was pretty rugged and severe, as they had to cut down the 
woods, and prepare the lands, during which time they were contented with 
very indifferent lodgings; but food being very easily procured, they always 
lived well. He said, when he came here first, the country was literally a 
wilderness, and we now saw the progress it had made in 10 years. The first 
settlers were selling their improvements, and moving off; while men of capi- 
tal were coming in, and making elegant improvements, and, in 10 years more, 
the banks of the river here would be beautiful. The Ohio side, he said, was 
thriving remarkably; the Virginia side not near so well; and he assigned the 
operation of slavery as the principal reason, which I believe to be correct. 
He mentioned that the crop of peaches never failed on the Ohio, and the trees 
came to maturity in 3 years. Fifteen bushels make 6 gallons of brandy, and 
they sell it at from 37 1-2 to 50 cents per gallon. When they keep it till 
old, they get a little more. The country is all healthy here, and this man’s 
family looked fully as rosy as the young folks in Connecticut, and much more 
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Steubenville is represented as thriving—W heeling is sickly, 
and like other towns on the Virginia side, not so prosperous as 
those opposite to them. Marietta, however, seems destined to 
be a place of considerable importance. It was laid out, says Mr. 
Melish, . 


By the Ohio company, about 21 years ago, and was intended as the metropo- 
lis of the Newengland western settlements. For a number of years it flou- 
rished in a very eminent degree, increasing in commerce, wealth and splen- 
dour, and, though nearly 2000 miles from the ocean, ship yards were erected, 
and ship building carried on with spirit. But, of late, its commerce and ship 
building has ceased, and it is now a dull place, though inhabited by a gay, 
lively people, mostly natives of Massachusetts. Its population is 1463. 

Marietta contains a number of handsome buildings on the Massachusetts 
plan, which is elegant, light, andcomfortable. The principal pubtic building 
is a very handsome church. A bank was established in 1807, anda steam 
mill was building when I was there, which may be the foundation for a new 
system of policy, to be afterwards noticed, that may be highly advantageous 
to the town. There are several taverns and stores. 

From the circumstance of the town being settled by people from the com- 
mercial state of Massachusetts, the spirit of foreign commerce seems to have 
long prevailed among them. They were successful in it for some time, and, 
notwithstanding the total change of circumstances, they yet view it with a 
fond partiality,and have not thoroughly seen that a change of circumstances 
has called for a change of policy, of which no people can better avail them- 
selves than those of Marietta. They are sober, industrious, intelligent, and 
discreet; and their country abounds with materials for manufacturing. Sheep 
thrive amazingly well; cotton they can procure from Tennessee, for 14 or 15 
cents per pound. Coal, iron, and limestone, they can have in any quantity, 
and every other material may be had on as good terms as at Pittsburg; while, 
from the great quantities of fine land on the Muskingum, and the rapid set- 
tlements on that river, I think provisions must continue to be even lower than 
at Pittsburg. Should the people of Marietta, therefore, commence the ma- 
nufacturing system, I think it probable, that it will become a flourishing 
place, as it certainly is a very beautiful, and a very pleasant one; but so long 
as they allow ideas of a foreign commerce, WHICH IS GONE, to fetter their 
minds, it will hang like a millstone round their necks, and prevent all im- 
provements. Indeed I think the new system is begun. I noticed the steam 
mill; the original design of it was to prepare flour and Indian meal, but the 
proprietors propose also to introduce cotton and wool carding and spinning. 

Flour was four dollars per barrel; beef four cents per pound; and other 
provisions were, upon an average, about 10 per cent. cheaper than at Pitts. 
burg. 
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Mr. Melish next visited the mounds, about which so much 
has been written, but he was disappointed in their appearance, 
and seems to think them remarkable neither for ingenuity nor 
antiquity. The following passage is interesting: 


About 9 o’clock we reached Blannerhasset’s Island, 18 miles below Marietta, 
where I went on shore to view the premises. The soil was fertile, and it had 
been a beautiful place, but its appearance now was that of the “ deserted 
village.” I saw the remains of walks, and arbours, and hedge-rows, and shrub- 
beries; but the house was razed to the foundations. It had been acciden- 
tally burned down, the preceding month of March. The principal crop on 
the island was hemp, and in the course of my walk I discovered an old Irish- 
man spinning ropeyarn. 


In this neighbourhood, as along the whole route, the bad effects 
of black population are visible: 


We had found by this time, that the settlers on the Ohio side were, by far, in 
the most comfortable circumstances; and we never failed in an application 
for lodging or victuals on that side. On the Virginia side, we had of late 
made frequent attempts, but were always unsuccessful. On stopping there, 
we generally found a negro, who could give us no answer, or a poor looking 
object in the shape of a woman, who, “ moping and melancholy,” would say, 
** we have no way.”. I never saw the bad effects of slavery more visible than 
in this contrast. On the Virginia side, they seemed generally to trust to the 
exertions of the negroes, and we found them, as might be expected, “ mise- 
rable, and wretched, and poor, and almost naked.”’—On the Ohio side, they 
trusted to the blessing of Gud, and to their own exertions; and “ God helps 
them that helps themselves,” as poor Richard says, in his almanac. We 
found them increasing in wealth, population, and domestic comfort; and we 
resolved hereafter to apply on the right bank only for accommodation, where 
the reader will henceforth find us, unless it is otherwise expressed. 


The author speaks in high terms of the progress of Cincin- 
nati: 


Cincinnati was laid out about 21 years ago, since which it has made rapid 
progress, and now contains about 400 houses, and 2283 inhabitants. The 
public buildings are, a courthouse, jail, bank, three market houses, and some 
places for public worship, two cotton factories, and some considerable brew- 
eries and distilleries. The taverns are not numerous, but there are upwards 
of 30 drygood stores, in which from 200,000 to 250,000 dollars worth of im 
ported goods are disposed of annually. 
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This is, next to Pittsburg, the greatest place for manufactures and me- 
chanical operations on the river, and the professions exercised aie nearly as 
numerous as at Pittsburg. xe 4 

These branches are mostly all increasing, and afford good wages to the 
journeyman. Carpenters and cabinet makers have one dollar per day and 
their board; masons have. two dollars per 1000 for laying bricks and their 
board; when they board themselves, they have about four dollors per 1000. 
Other classes have from one to one dollar twenty-five cents per day, accord- 
ing to the nature of the work. 

Woo] and cotton carding and spinning can be increased to a great extent; 
and a well organized manufactory of glass bottles would.succeed. Porter 
brewing could be augmented, but it would first be necessary to have bottles, 
as the people here prefer malt liquor in the bottled state. A manufactory of 
wool hats would probably succeed, and that of stockings would do remarka- 
bly well, provided frame smith-work were established along with it—not else. 
As the people are becoming wealthy, and polished in their manners, proba- 
bly a manufactory of piano-fortes would do, upon a small scale. 

There are ample materials for manufactures. Cotton is brought from 
Cumberland river, for from two to three cents: Wool is becoming plenty in 
the country, and now sells at 50 cents per pound; all the materials for glass- 
making are abundant; coal has not been found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but can be laid down here’at a pretty reasonable rate; and it is proba- 
ble the enterprising citizens will soon introduce the steam engine in manufac- 
tures. Wood is brought to the town at a very low rate. There is a very 
considerable trade between Neworleans and this place, and several barges 
were in the river when we visited it, One had recently sailed upwards over 
the falls. 

The expense of living is lower than at Pittsburg. House-rent for a me- 
chanic is about 60 dollars, but the most of them soon get houses of their own. 
Wood is 1 doljar per cord; coal 8 to 12 cents per bushel; flour 2 dollars per 
ewt.; corn-meal 33 cents per bushel; potatoes 25. 


Indeed the Cincinnati district and Symmes’s purchase, form- 
ing together what is called the Miami country, seem to be pre- 
ferred to all others which the author visited. The following ac- 
count of the Swiss settlement near Port William is also curious: 


We were now in sight of a Swiss settlement on the other side of the river, 
to which, on account of the head wind, we moved with difficulty; but on our 
arrival we were very much gratified by the appearance of this thriving colony. 
We were told that they emigrated to America about 10 years ago, and first 
attempted the business of vine-dressing on the Kentucky river, but, not suc- 
ceeding to their wish, they moved to this place, which they found to answer 
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very well. We found the vineyards in very good order, and the grapes, which 
were at full maturity, hung in most luxuriant clusters. They were of two 
kinds, claret and Madeira, both reputed to be of the best quality, and the 
sample which we tasted had an excellent flavour. The wine consisted of two 
kinds of course, claret and Madeira. The claret was rich in quality, but too 
acid. It was, however, a very palatable and pleasant beverage when diluted 
with water. The Madeira wine we found very unpalatable, but we were in- 
formed that it wanted age. The person who gave us our information said 
the colony consisted of about 56 persons, who were all vine-dressers, but 
they had no connexion together in business. Each family was independent 
within itself. They have farms besides the vineyards, and they make all 
their clothing, so that the produce of the wine is so much added to their 
stock. Last year they sold 2400 galions at one dollar and a half per gallon; 
this year they will sell 3000; and they are very sanguine that they will be able 
to bring the business to full maturity. Their markets are, Cincinnati, Frank- 
fort, Lexington, and St. Louis. They represent the climate as healthy; but 
the weather is changeable, and the heat in summer is very great, being from 
24 to 26° of Reaumur*. This summer it was at one time as high as 31 1-2; 
but this was the warmest summer they ever experienced. The north-west 
winds are cold; south, south-east, and south-west winds are warm in sum- 
mer, and mild in winter; and they are the most prevalent. 








He descended the Ohio as far as Louisville, and then pro- 
ceeded through Kentucky, by the rout of Frankfort, Lexington, 
and Limestone into Ohio, and by the way of Manchester, Chili- 
cothe, Zanesville, and Canton to Cleveland on Lake Erie. The 
state of Kentucky is so well known that it will be useless to say 
more of Mr. Melish’s description, than that he describes every 
thing as advancing with great rapidity, not merely,as respects 
agriculture and manufactures, but even in the refinements and 
luxuries of life, as we may learn from the circumstance of there 
being acompany of players who perform at Lexington, Frankfort 
and Louisville; at the first of which places there is a theatre, 
and at the second, one building at present. The state of Ohio 
seems to be advanc' ng with equal, if not greater, rapidity. The 
following extract will show the progress of one of the towns: 


The improvements in Zanesville commenced in the year 1804. Five years 
afterwards it contained 92 houses, and 600 inhabitants; it now contains about 
250 houses and upwards of 1200 inhabitants. The whole township contains 
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2154. Many of the houses are built of brick, and a few of stone. The public 
buildings are, a court-house, occupied also as a state-house, a jail, anda land- 
office. | 

Zanesville is a place of considerable trade; it has 11 taverns and 11 stores, 
The price of labour is nearly the same all over the western country: a common 
labourer has 75 cents per day, brick-makers have 5 dollars per 1000 for bricks, 
and 2 dollars 50 cents for laying. Stone-cutters and carpenters’ work at the 
Philadelphia prices. Other trades have about one dollar per day. 

The markets are favourable to tradesmen and labourers. House-rent may 
be quoted at 36 to 50 dollars per annum; coal 5 1-2 cents per bushel, deli- 
vered; wood one dollar per cord, delivered; flour 4 dollars per barrel. Board- 
ing from 1 dollar 75 cents to 2 dollars 50 cents per week. 

Various branches of manufactures might be established here to great ad- 
vantage, of which may be enumerated, cotton-spinning and weaving, wool- 
spinning and weaving, ropes, spun-yarn, and cotton bagging; frame smith- 
work and hosiery; glass and glass-bottles, beer and porter. ‘The materials 
for all these are abundant, or can be easily procured. Cotton is brought from 
Tennessee at from four to five cents per lb. Sheep, both of the common and 
Merino breed, thrive remarkably well, and are getting very plenty. Hemp 
grows luxuriantly on the river bottoms; iron is plenty every where through 
the country; every material for making glass is on the spot. Grain is very 


cheap; and hops grow spontaneously. 





Before quitting the state of Ohio, we cannot refrain from quo- 
ting the following highly interesting passage: 


In support of education, there is a more ample fund provided than in any 
other country in the world; consisting of no less than one-thirty-sixth part of 
the whole lands in the state. These school-lands are differently situated in 
different districts. In the United States army-lands and Connecticut reserve, 
the school-lands are interspersed throughout the districts in tracts of from 
4000 to 16,000 acres, so as to form one-thirty-sixth of the whole. In the Vir- 
ginia military lands one-thirty-sixth part of the district is to be selected by 
the legislature of the state, after the Virginia land-warrants are satisfied. In 
all the other districts one-thirty-sixth part of each township is appropriated, 
being uniformly the sixteenth section, which lies near the centre. Of all the 
arrangements, I consider this the best, because it places the public property 
of the township under the immediate direction and management of those in- 
terested in it; so that more benefit will doubtless result from it, than any of 
the others. Im process of time, the effect of these appropriations will be salu. 
‘tary beyond what we can at present, perhaps, form an idea of. 


He finds Cleveland unhealthy, and though called a city, con- 
taining only a few houses. From this place he proceeds alone 
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the shore of Lake Evie to Buffalo. The immediat> neighbour- 
hood has lately been so prominently before the public, that we 


shall extract Mr. Melish’s account of it: 

Burrato is handsomely situated at the east end of lake Erie, where it 
commands a beautiful view of the lake, of Upper Canada, and Fort Erie, and 
a great distance to the southward, which is terminated by an elevated lofty 
country. The site of the town extends quite to the lake shore, but it is 
principally built on an eminence of about 30 feet, at a little distance; and to 
the south along the creek are handsome rich bottom lots, which are at pre- 





sent a little marshy, but will, when drained, be most valuable appendages to 
this very beautiful place. 

Buffaloe was laid out for a town about five years ago, and is regularly dis- 
posed in streets and lots. The lots are from 60 to 100 feet deep, and sell 
from 25 to 50 dollars; and there are out-lots of 5 and 10 acres, worth at 
present from 10 to 25 dollars per acre. The population was by last census 
365, it is now computed at 500, and is rapidly increasing. 

The buildings are mostly of wood, painted white, but there is a number 
of good brick houses, and some few of stone. There are four taverns, eight 
stores, two schools; and a weekly newspaper has been recently established. 
The town is as yet too new for the introduction of any manufactures, except 
those of adomestic kind. The greater part of the people are farmers and 
mechanics. 

The situation is quite healthy, and the seasons are much more mild and 
open than might be expected in that northern latitude; the effects of the 
southerly winds already noticed are very apparent here. 

And also, 

Lewistown is laid out on a handsome plan, occupying a mile square, and 
a considerable piece of ground is appropriated to public purposes. It is sub- 
divided into blocks of three chains, each containing three lots, and they sell 
at present for from 100 to 300 dollars. It is gradually building up with brick, 
frame, and stone houses; and is well supplied with fine water, which renders 
it very comfortable. Being at the bottom of the portage on the American 
side, it is the seat of considerable trade, which is likely to increase. Twenty 
vessels belonging to the lake navigation here, and 2300 bushels of salt were 
landed at Lewistown last season. The quantity of flour, grain, provisions, 
and peltry that are shipped is considerable; and for every article of produce 
there is a brisk demand, and a good price. Wheat sells for 1 dollar per bushel, 


flour 7 dollars per barrel, pork 6 dollars per barrel. ‘The country is improv- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and land is worth from 7 to 9 dollars per acre. 
Merino sheep have been introduced, and are doing well; and there are consi- 
derable domestic manufactures, though none on a large scale. 

Sackett’s harbour is described, though not from personal ob- 


servation: 
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The village is situated at the east end of Lake Ontario, about sixteen miles 
from the river St. Lawrence, and consists of a number of large and elegant 
modern-built houses and out-houses, generally superior to what they are in 
the old villages. The village was originally laid out in half acre lots, but ma- 
ny of them are subdivided; and such has been the rapidity of the settlement, 
that these lots are now selling for from 250 to 1200dollars; and one of them, 
which was given in a present to one of the first settlers, to induce lim to go 
into the wilderness, was lately sold at 1450 dollars. Mr. Sacket has realized 
from it, in all, about 25,000 dollars, and has considerable property yet remain. 
ing unsold. ‘ 

The harbour is formed by a peninsula of limestone rock, in many places 
not more than one rod wide, which perfectly shelters a sheet of water con- 
taining about 10 acres. The land fronting the harbour is elevated about 30 
feet, and on each side of the harbour the banks are of limestone, about 20 or 
30 feet perpendicular, which, from the water, resembles the walls of an ancient 
fortification. From the village there is one of the most variegated, extensive, 
and beautiful prospects any where to be seen: the lake, distant islands, main 
land, and outlets of rivers, are all beautiful, and the scene is continually enli- 
vened with vessels and boats; while the wharves, warehouses, and stores, ex- 
hibit an appearance very much resembling a sea-port on the Atlantic. 

This has for several years been established a port of entry, and it is in 
contemplation to establish a navy-yard, arsenal, and fortification for protect- 
ing the trade on the lake. There is a ferry between it and Kingstown, in Ca- 
nada, distant 36 miles, with which place there is a great intercourse; and as 
soon as packet-boats are established on the lake, this will be the best place 
from whence to embark to visit the falls of Niagara, distant about 200 miles. 


Mr. Melish on leaving Lake Erie, travelled through the west- 
ern part of the state of New York to Albany, and thence to the 
city of New York, where his volume ends. We can only recom- 
mend to our readers an attentive perusal of this part of the work, 
as showing a very recent and interesting picture of that state. 
We have not even room todiscuss the opinions of the author on the 
changes in our future system, which will probably result from 
the quarrels between England and America. He believes, in 
general terms, that the foreign trade of the United States will 
never recover from the shock which it has received, that the ca- 
pital of the country will de hereafter directed towards manu fac- 
tures, and that an extensive system of internal commerce will 
take the place of the extended traffic with foreigners which has 

hitherto been pursued by Americans. 
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The foreign trade, says he, is gone, never to be recalled to its former state. 
A new era has commenced in the United States. Britain is destined to be no 
longer the manufacturer for America; the seeds of manufactures are suwn 
throughout the country, never to be rooted out; and, so far from the interior 
being dependent upon the cities as heretofore, the cities will, in all probability, 
become dependent upon it. A friend of mine, lately, in adverting to this sub- 
ject, well expressed it: “ The cities have had their day, and now for the coun- 
try.” Tam of the same opinion; and though I am well aware that it is by no 
means gratifying to many who live in the cities, yet I consider it a solemn duty 
to state it. Those who avail themselves of,the advantages to be derived from 
the new order of things, will in my opinion do well; while those who continue 
to hang by a precarious‘foreign trade, or depend on its reanimation, will, I 
fear, find themselves disappointed. 


We have already said that the author is inclined to speak 
more favourably of our country than his predecessors have done. 
A passage like the following, so different from the style of ordi- 
nary travellers, will illustrate this remark: 


It was gratifying to reflect that I had travelled in the United States upwards 
of 7000 miles, almost a stranger in the country, without any other passport 
than decent respect to the inhabitants, which I uniformly met with in return. 
And here I cannot but express my surprise at the invective and ill-natured 
remarks that ] have seen in the writings of some travellers through this coun- 
try. As to their general sweeping conclusions, we may pass them over as the 
mere effusions of ignorant spleen; but the particular instances of rudeness 
.nd ungracious reception they have met with merit more attention: the re- 
cords are so many stigmas upon their own conduct. Strangers may meet with 
instances of rudeness and rough treatment in America—plenty of them; the 
American people will not tamely submit to an insult, neither collectively nor 
individually; and a traveller will not find it to his comfort to proceed by 
cursing the waiter for doing this, and damning the hostler for not doing that, 
and threatening to send boots to hell, if his leathern conveniences are not so 
clear as he can see his shadow in them. 


and there is so much truth in the comparison between the Eu- 
ropean and the American farmer, that we cannot forbear transcri- 
bing it. After some general remarks on the prosperity of that 
class of persors in America, he says— 

What would the farmers, and mechanics, and manufacturers in Britain give 
to be in the same situation? There (I speak particularly of Scotland) there a 
farmer pays from 7 to 28 dollars per acre, yearly, for the use of his farm, be- 
sides the taxes and public burdens. He gets, in many instances, a lease of 
19 years, and is bound to cultivate the ground in a certain way, prescribed 
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by the tenure of his lease. If he improve the farm, the improvements are 
for another, not for him; and, at the end of the lease, if another is willing to 
give one shilling more than him, or if the proprietor has a favourite, or wishes 
to turn two or more farms into one, or has taken umbrage at his politics, or 
his religion, or any thing else regarding him or his family, he will not get a 
renewal of the lease. Many a family have I known, who have been ruined in 
this way. Being turned out of the farm, they retire to a town or city, where 
their substance is soon spent, and they pine away in poverty, and at last find 
a happy relief in the cold grave. Nor is there any remedy; the lands are near- 
ly all entailed on the great families, and the lords of the soil are the lords of 
the laws; they can bind the poor farmer in all cases whatsoever. 

Compare this with the situation of the American farmer. He cultivates 
his own soil, or, if he has none, he can procure it in sufficient quantity for 
200 or 300 dollars. Ifhe has no money, he can get credit, and all that is ne- 
cessary to redeem his credit, is to put forth his hand and be industrious, He 
can stand erect on the middle of his farm, and say, “ This ground is mine: 
from the highest canopy of heaven, down to the lowest depths, I can claim all 
that I can get possession of within these bounds; fowls of the air, fish of the 
sea, and all that pass through the same.” And having a full share of conse- 
quence in the political scale, his equal rights are guaranteed to him. None 
dare encroach upon him; he can sit under his own vine, and under his own 
fig-tree, and none to make him afraid. 

Look at the mechanic and manufacturer: in America they can earn from 
6 to 9 dollars per week, and have provisions so reasonable, that they can have 
their wheat bread and roast beef, or roast pork, or fowl every day, and accu- 
mulate property for old age and their offspring. In Britain they can earn 
from a dollar and a half to three dollars per week, and pay at the rate of 14 
or 15 dollars for a barrel of flour, and from 16 to 22 cents per Ib. for beef. 
But, why do I talk of flour and beef? small, indeed, is the portion of these 
that fall to their lot. No; they are doomed to drag out a miserable existence 
on potatoes and oat-meal, with this farther curse entailed upon them, that, 
by the mandate of the powers that be, they are bound to the soil; they cannot, 
they DARE Nor leave their country, except by stealth! 


The second volume contains a number of highly interesting 
and curious statistical papers, which add much to its value; and 
through both volumes are interspersed a number of very well exe- 
cuted maps. 

We now close our extracts from Mr. Melish’s travels, which 
in the whole, we have read with satisfaction. The style is, we 
think, rather too familiar, and many of the incidents and anec- 
dotes much too trivial. His book is moreover burdened by fo- 
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reign matter, and by descriptions of what he did not see. Our prin- 
cipal objections, however, are, it will be perceived, not to what 
he describes, but to what he borrows. And had he written more, 
we would most probably have been spared the trouble of com- 
menting on the work as we have done. But were the faults of 
Mr. Melish’s book far more numerous than they are, they pos- 
sess a redeeming virtue in the eyes of Americans, from being a 
singular example of the good temper, the sound sense, and the 
candid feelings which a sensible foreigner has brought to the 


examination of our country. 
2 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUEBEC. 


An accurate and interesting Account of the Hardships and Sufferings of 
that Band of Heroes, who traversed the Wilderness in the Campaign 
against Quebec, in 1775. By John Joseph Henry, Esq. late President of 
of the second judicial District of Pennsylvania. 


Tuts interesting little volume embraces a period of our re- 
volutionary history which has been hitherto but little known, al- 
though the most interesting of any. The name of Montgomery 
is familiar to every ear, while the fate of his brave comrades in 
adversity has been passed over with unmerited neglect. The 
present author does not aspire to classical elegance. He writes 
like a man whose mind is intent upon his subject, and who is 
not particularly nice in the selection of his words. Having par- 
ticipated in the hardships and perils of that campaign, his de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of his countrymen possess a vigour 
and freshness seldom found in the pages of those who have not 
been actors in the scenes which they delineate. 

The author and his little party ascended the river of Ken- 
nebeck, in a long and fatiguing march through a cold and in- 
hospitable country, and after enduring and surmounting every 
danger and hardship, the terrified Canadians beheld them emer- 
ging from the wilderness. That victory which they fondly an- 
ticipated as the reward of all their labours, fled from their 
standard; chains and captivity awaited them. From the grates 
of their dungeon they beheld their beloved commander, Mont- 
gomery, borne to the grave, and the dead and frozen bodies of 
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their comrades who perished with him, piled one upon another, 


transported to the place of interment. 
One remark involuntarily obtrudes itself. Had this spirit of 


patriotism and of daring adventure been taken at its height, 
and disciplined for service during the war, the contest would, in 
all human probability, have been short, decisive, and glorious, 
to the arms of America. 

The extremity of the sufferings of the author and his com- 
rades for want of provision when sent to explore the course of 
the river Chaudiere, we will givein his own simple and affect- 
ing language. 








October 9th.— We arose before day. The canoes were urged suddenly 
nto the water. It still rained hard, and at daylight we thought of break- 
fasting. Gracious God! what was our fare? What could we produce for such 
a feast? Rummaging my brecches pockets, I found a solitary biscuit and an 
inch of pork. Half of the biscuit was devoted to the breakfast, and so also 
by each person, and that was consumed in the canoes as we paddled over 
the lake. The rain had raised the lake, and, consequently, the outlets, about 
four feet. We slided glibly along, over passages where a few days previ- 
ously, we had toated our canoes. At the outlet of the fourth lake, counting 
as we came up, a small duck appeared within shooting distance. It was a diver, 
well known in 9ur country—a thing which we here contemn. Knowing the 
value of animal food in our predicament, several of us fired at the diver: Jesse 
Wheeler, however, (who all acknowledged as an excellent shot) struck it with 
his ball. A shout of joy arose; the little diver was safely deposited in our canoe. 
We went on quickly, without accident, till the evening; probably traversing 
a space of more than forty miles. At night-fall we halted, weary and with- 
out tasting food since morning. Boyd and Cunningham, who were right- 
hand men on most occasions, soon kindled a fire against a fallen tree. An 
occurrence this evening took place, which, my dear chidren, you will hardly 
credit, but which (permit me to assure you) is sacredly true. The compa- 
ny sat themselves gloomily around this fire. The cooks, according to rou- 
tine, (whether our chief or others) picked the duck, and when picked and 
gutted, it was brought to the fireside. Here it became a question, how to 
make the most of our stock of provisions. Finally it was concluded to boil 
the duck in our campskettle, together with each man’s bit of pork, distinct- 
ively marked by running a small skewer of wood through it, with his parti- 
cular and private designation. That the broth thus formed, should be the 
supper, and the duck on the ensuing morning, should be the breakfast, and 
which should be distributed by “ whose shall be this.” Strange as this tale may 


appear to you, in these times, the agreement was religiously performed. Be- 
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ing young, my appetite was ravenous, as that ofa wolf, but honour bound 
the stomach tightly. 


On returning to their friends, the following providential es- 
cape 1s mentioned: 


Oct. 25d.—When morning came, the river presented a most frightful aspect: 
it had risen at least eight feet, and flowed with terrifying rapidity. None 
but the most strong and active boatmen entered the boats. ‘The army march. 
ed on the south side of the river, making large circuits to avoid the over- 
flowings of the intervale or bottom lands. This was one of the most fa- 
tiguing marches we had as yet performed, though the distance was not 
great in a direct line. But having no path and being necessitated to climb 
the steepest hills, and that without food, for we took none with us, thinking 
the boats would be near us all day. In the evening we arrived at the Fall- 
of-four-feet, which \:as mentioned when ascending the river. Alas! all the 
boats of the army were on the opposite side of the river. The pitch of the 
fall made a dreadful noise, and the current ran with immense velocity. We 
sat down on the bank sorely pinched by hunger, looking wistfully towards 
our friends beyond the torrent, who were in possession of all the provisions, 
‘ents, and camp equipage. Convinced however, that the most adventurous 
boatman would not dare the passage, for the sake of accommodating any of 
us. We were mistaken. There were two men, and only two who had skill 
und courage to dare it. Need lieutenant Simpson, on an occasion like this, 
be named; he, accompanied by John Tidd, entered his empty boat. What 
skill in boatmanship! what aptitude with the paddle was here exhibited! 
he principal body of the w.ter run over the middle of the fall, and created 
a foaminy and impetuous torrent, in some measure resembling, at this parti- 
cular time, of avery high freshet, that of the Oswego-falls, which had been 
<novwn to me ere this. The river was about 150, or 200 yards in 
>readth, counting on the increase of the water by the rains. The force of 
‘he central current, naturally formed considerable eddies at each side of the 
‘iver, close under the pitch. Simpson now disclosed his amazing skill. 
Though there was an eddy, even that was frightful, he came by its mean 
‘early under the pitch, and trying to obtain an exact start, failed. The 
tream forced his boat down the river, but he recovered and brought it up. 
Now we, who were trembling for the fate of our friend, and anxious for our 
own accommodation, began to fear he might be drawn under the pitch. 


uick, almost ina moment, Simpson was with us. He called in his loud 
-oice to Robert Dixon, James Old (a messmate) and myself to enter the boat 
—We entered immediately. He pushed off; attempting the start by favour of 
‘ e hither eddy, which was the main thing—we failed. Returning to the shore, 
we were assailed bya numerous band of soldiers, hungry, and anxious to be 
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with their companions. Simpson told them he could not carry more with 
safety, and would return for them. Henry M‘Annaly, a tall Irishman, wh 
could not from experience, comprehend the danger, jumped into the boat, 
he was followed by three or four other inconsiderate men. The counte- 
nance of Simpson changed; his soul and mine were intimate:  O God,” said 
he, “men we shall alldie.” They would not recede. Again we approached the 
pitch; it was horrible. The batteaux swam deep, almost ungovernable by the 
paddle. Attempting again to essay the departure—we failed. ‘The third 
trial was made: it succeeded. As lightning we darted athwart the ri- 
ver. Simpson with his paddle, governed the stern. The worthy Tidd 
in the bow. Dixon and myself, our guns stuck in the railing of the 
batteaux, but without paddles, sat in the stern next to Simpson. Mr. 
Old was in the bow near Tidd. Henry M‘Annaly was adjoining Mr, Old. 
The other men sat between the stern and bow. Simpson called to the men 
im the bow, to lay hold of the birch bushes—the boat struck the shore 
forcibly: they caught hold, M‘Annaly in particular, (this was in the tail of 
the eddy,) but like children, their holds slipped, at the only spot where we 
could have been saved; for the boat had been judiciously and safely brought 
up. Letting go their holds the bow came round to the stream, and the stern 
struck the shore. Simpson, Dixon, and myself, now caught the bushes, but 
being by this time thrown into the current, the strength of the water made 
the withes, as so many straws inourhands The stern again swung round: 
the bow came again ashore. Mr. Old, Tidd, and M‘Annaly, and the rest, 
sprung to the land to save their lives. Doing this, at our cost, their heels 
forced the boat across the current. Though we attempted to steady it, the 
boatswagged. In a moment after, at thirty feet off shore, it being broad side 
to the current, turned; borne under, in spite of all our force, by the fury of 
the stream. The boat upsetting, an expression, as going into the water, fell 
from me, “ Simpson, we are going toheaven.” My fall was head-foremost. 
Simpson came after me—his heels, at the depth of 15 feet or more, were upon 
my head and neck; and those grinding on the gravel. We rose nearly toge- 
ther, your father first—my friend followed. The art of swimming, in which, 
I thought myself an adept, was tried, but it was a topsy-turvy business. The 
force of the water threw me often heels-over-head. 

In the course of this voyage, after a few hundred yards, Simpson was at 
my side, but the force of the stream, prevented the exertion of swimming; 
yet the impetuosity of the current, kept us up. It drove us toward the other 
side of the river, against a long ridge of perpendicular rocks of great extent: 
Luckily in the course of some hundred yards, the current changed, and brought 
us per force to the north side of the river. Floating along with my head just 
above water—prayers in sincere penitence having been uttered, a boat’s crew 
of the eastern men, handed me a pole. It was griped as by the hand of death 
—but griped the pole remained to me. The strength of water was such, that 


the boat would inevitably have upset, if the boatman had kept his hold. A 
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glance of the eye informed me, that my companion in misfortune, had shared 
the same fate. Resigned into the bosom of my Saviour, my eyes became clo- 
sed; the death appeared to me, a hard one; sensibility in a great degree for- 
sook me. Driving with the current some hundred of yards more, the most 
palpable feeling recollected, was the striking of my breast against a root or 
hard substance. My head came above water. Breathing ensued; at the same 
moment Simpson raised his head out of the water, his gold laced hat on it, 
crying “ Oh!” neither of us could have crept out: we should have there died; 
but for the assistance of Edlward Cavanaugh, an Irishman, an excellent soldier, 
who was designated in the company by the appellation of “ Honest Ned.” Pass- 
ing from the lower part of the river, he happened to come to the eddy, at tlre 
instant of time my breast struck. He cried out “ Lord Johnny! is this you?” 
and instantly dragged me out of the water. Simpson immediately appearing, 
he did him the same good office. Lying on the earth perhaps twenty mi- 
nutes, the water pouring from me, a messenger from the camp came to rouse 
us. Roused, we went to it. But all eyes looked out for Dixon, all hearts 
were wailing for his loss. It was known he could not swim, but none of us 
could recollect whether he had dropped into the water or had adhered to the 
boat. In some time we had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing Dixon in our 
company. He had stuck to the side of the boat, which lodged on a vast 
pile of drift wood some miles below, and in this way he was saved. 


After the defeat of our little army and the captivity of the au- 
thor and his comrades, a plot was laid to escape from their im- 
prisonment in which the acquisition of powder was an indispen- 
sable preliminary. The question was how this should be ob- 
tained without exciting the suspicion of the guard. It was pro- 
cured by the following ingenious device: 


Our next solicitude was the acquisition of powder. This article could 
be obtained but by sheer address and shrewd management. But we had 
to do with men who were not of the military cast. We began first to enter 
into familiarity with the sentries, joking with them and pretending to learn 
French from them. The guard usually of Canadians, consisted of many old 
men, and young boys, who were very “ coming.” A few small gun-carriages 
were constructed, not more than six inches in length, and mounted with 
cannon, or howitzers, which were made of many foldsof paper, and were 
bound tightly around with thread. These were shown to the sentries from 
time to time, and a little powder was requested, with which to charge them. 
Our births formed an angle of the room. The upper births, as well as the 
lower, had a ledge of several inches in height, in which embrasures were 
formed with the knife. Two parties were raised in opposition to each other, 
sach of which took possession of one side of the angle. The blaze and re. 
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port, which was nearly as great and as !oud as that of small pistols, cieated 
much laughter and merriment. This sport, the child of seeming folly, served 
us as a pretence and justification for soliciting powder. ‘The apparent joy 
prevailing among us, pleased the Canadians both old and young, and did not 
alarm the government. We obtained many cartridges in the course of a few 
weeks, two-thirds of which came to the hands of Aston and his corps, for 
the purpose of manufacturing matches, &c. &c, Fire arms of any kind, 
could not, by any finesse, be procured. The commerce of cartridges, ac- 
companied by a suavity and deference of manners, towards our young 
friends, procured us many quarters of pounds of powder, which they 
bought secretly out of funds, some of which were procured in a ludicrous 
way. We had many sick in the hospital, for when any one appeared to be 
disordered in the least degree, he was hurried to the infirmary, when cured, 
he was returned to us. Some of the men, went so far as to feign sickness, to 
get to that place, where they lived in a more sumptuous style than that of 
the jail. The frequent removals caused the propagation of a report that the 
prison was unhealthy. Many pious matrons, came to see us, and never empty 
handed. Some elderly nuns, of respectable families, were of the number, 
and generally brought money, truly not great in quantity, but not the less ac- 
ceptable to the sick and convalescent, as these alms procured them some 
slight comforts, such as tea, &c. These were the religious and humane col- 
lections of the sisterhood, and mostly consisted of the smallest change. 
There was a beautiful countenanced youth, Thomas Gibson, first sergeant of 
Hendricks, who had studied physic at Carlisie, Pennsylvania, allied to 
me by affinity, who had, probably from a knowledge he had of his profession, 
sustained his health hitherto; his cheeks were blooming as roses. He was 
one of the council. As young men, we cared little about the means, so that 
we obtained the end, which was powder. We lived above stairs, and never 
shared in the gratuities of the ladies, which were rapaciously awaited at the 
entrance of the prison. Gibson and myself, were standing at a window near 
the great door, and opposite to M‘Coy’s room, a neat little box, which had 
been knocked up for his purposes. Looking into the street, a lady witha 
thick veil, was observed to take the path through the snow to our habitation. 
‘«¢ Zounds Gibson, there’s a nun,” was scarcely expressed, before he was hur- 
ried into M‘Coy’s apartment and put to bed, though dressed. Severals of us 
waited respectfully at the door, till the officer of the guard unlocked it. The 
nun entered—she seemed, trom her manners, to be genteel and respectable. 
We were most sedulous in our attentions to the lady, and so prevailed, as to 
induce her to come into M‘Coy’s room, Here lay Gibson, covered to the chin 
with the bed-clothes, nothing exposed but his beautiful hair and red cheeks, 
the latter indicating a high fever. It was well the lady was no physician. The 
nun crossing herself, and whispering a pater-noster, poured the contents of 
her little purse into the hand of the patient, which he held gently, without 
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the blanketing, and left us. What should the donation be, but twenty-four 
coppers, equal at that time to two shillings of our money. The latter cir- 
cumstance added much to the humour, and extreme merriment of the trans- 
action. This money was solely appropriated for powder. 


The following particulars with regard tothe death of Mont- 
gomery, will be found interesting: 


General Montgomery had marched at the precise time stipulated, and had 
arrived at his destined place of attack, nearly about the time we attacked the 
first barrier. He was not one that would loiter. Colonel Campbell,* of the 
Newyork troops, a large, good-looking man, who was second in command of 
that party, and was deemed a veteran, accompanied the army to the assault, 
his station was rearward; general Montgomery, with his aids, were at the 
point of the column. 

It is impossible to give you a fair and complete idea, of the nature and 
situation, of the place solely with the pen—the pencil is required. As by the 
special permission of government, obtained by the good offices of captain 
Prentis, in the summer following, Boyd, a tew others, and myself, reviewed 
the causes of our disaster; it is therefore in my power, so far as my abilities 
will permit, to give you a tolerable notion of the spot. Cape Diamond nearly 
resembles the great jutting rock, which is in the narrows of Hunier’s falls, 
on the Susquehanna. The rock, at the latter place, shoots out as steeply as 
that at Quebec, but by no means forms so great an angle, on the margin of 
the river; but is more craggy. There is a stronger and more obvious difte- 
rence in the comparison. When you surmount the hill at St. Charles, or the St. 
Lawrence side, which, to the eye are equally high and steep, you find yourselt 
on Abraham’s Plains, and upon an extensive champaign country. The birds- 
eye view round Quebee, bears a striking conformity io the sites of Northum- 
berland and Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania; but the former is on a more gigantic 
scale, and each of the latter wants the steepness and cragginess of the back 
ground, and a depth of rivers. This detail, is to instruct you in the geogra- 
phical situation of Quebec, and for the sole purpose of explaining the man- 
ner of general Montgomery’s death, and the reasons of our failure. From 
Wolf’s cove, there is a good beach, down to, and around ‘‘ Cape Diamond.” 
The bulwarks of the city, came to the edge of the hill, above that place. 
Thence down the side of the precipice, slantingly to the brink of the river, 
there was a stockade of strong posts, fifteeen or twenty feet high, knit toge- 
ther by a stout railing, at bottom and top with pins. This was no mean de- 
fence, and was at the distance of one hundred yards, from the point of the 


* This was not my friend Col. Thomas Campbell of York, (Penn.) He 
was fighting the battles of our country at Boston. 
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rock. Within this palisade, and at a few yards from the very pont itself, 
there was a like palisade, though it did not run so high up the hill. Again, 
within Cape Diamond, and probably at a distance of fifty yards, there stood a 
block-house, which seemed to take up the space, between the foot of the hill, 
and the precipitous bank of the river, leaving a cart way, or passage on each 
side of it. When heights and distances are spoken of, you must recollect, 
that the description of Cape Diamond and its vicinity, is merely that of the 
eye, made as it were running, under the inspection of an officer. The review 
of the ground, our army had acted upon, was accorded us, as a particular 
favour. Evento have stepped the spaces in a formal manner, would have 
been dishonourable, if not a species of treason. A block-house, if well con- 
structed, is an admirable method of defence, which in the process of the war, 
to our cost, was fully experienced. Inthe instance now before us (though the 
house was not built upon the most approved principles) yet it was a formi- 
dable object. It was a square of perhaps forty or fifty feet. ‘The large logs 
neatly squared, were tightly bound together, by dove-tail work. If Iam not 
much mistaken, the lower story contained loop-holes for musketry, so narrow, 
that those within, could not be harmed from without. The upperstory had four 
er more port holes, for cannonof a large callibre. These guns were charged 
with grape or cannister shot, and were poinied with exactness towards the 
avenue, at Cape Diamond. The hero Monigomery came. The drowsy or 
drunken guard, did not hear the sawing of the posts of the first palisade. 
Here, if not very erroneous, four posts were sawed and thrown aside, so as te 
admit four men abreast. The column entered with a manly fortitude. Mont- 
gomery, accompanied by his aids, M‘Pherson and Cheeseman, advanced in 
front. Arriving at the second palisade, the general, with his own hands, saw- 
ed down two of the pickets, in such a manner, as to admit two men abreast. 
These sawed pickets, were close under the hill, and but a few yards from the 
very point of the rock, out of the view and fire of the enemy, from the block- 
house. Until our troops advanced to the point, no harm could ensue, but by 
stones thrown from above Even now, there had been but an imperfect dis- 
covery of the advancing of an enemy, and that only by the intoxicated guard. 
The guard fled, the general advanced a few paces. A drunken sailor retur- 
ned to his gun, swearing he would not forsake it while undischarged. This 
fact is related from the testimony of the guard onthe morning of our capture, 
some of those sailors being our guard. Applying the match, this single dis- 
charge, deprived us of our excellent commander. 

Examining the spot, the officer who escorted us, professing to be one of 
those, who first came to the place, after the death of the general, showed 
the position in which the general’s body was found. It lay two paces from 


the brink of the river, on the back, the arms ext-nded--Cheeseman lay on the 
left, and M‘Pherson on the right, in a triangular position. ‘I'wo other brave 
men lay near them. The ground above described, was visited by an inquisi- 
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tive eye, so that you may rely with some implicitness, on the truth of the pic. 
ture. As all danger from without had vanished, the government had not 
only permitted the mutilated palisades to remain, without renewing the en- 
closure, but the very sticks, sawed by the hand of our commander, still lay 
strewed about the spot. 

Colonel Campbell, appalled by the death of the general, retreated a lit- 
tle way from Cape Diamond, out of the reach of the cannon of the block- 
house, and pretendedly called a council of officers, who, it was said, justified 
his receding from the attack. If rushing on, as military duty required, and 
a brave man would have done, the block-house might have been occupied by 
a small number, and was unassailable from without, but by cannon. From 
the block-house, to the centre of the lower town, where we were, there was 
no obstacle to impede a force so powerful, as that under colonel Campbell. 

Cowardice, or a want of good will towards our cause, left us to our miser- 
able fate. A junction, though we might not conquer the fortress, would en- 
able us to make an honourable retreat, though with the loss of many valua- 
ble lives. Campbell, who was ever after considered as a poltroon in grain, 
retreated, leaving the bodies of the general, M‘Pherson and Cheeseman, to 
be deyoured by the dogs. The disgust caused among us, as to Campbell, 
was so great as to create the unchristian wish, that he might be hanged. In 
that desultory period, though he was tried, he was acquitted; that was also 
the case of colonel Enos, who deserted us on the Kennebec. There never 
were two men more worthy of punishment of the most exemplary kind. 

It was on this day, that my heart was ready to burst with grief, at view- 
ing the funeral of our beloved general. Carleton had, in our former wars 
with the French, been the friend and fellow-soldier of Montgomery. Though 
political opinion, perhaps ambition or interest, had thrown these worthies, on 
different sides of the great question, yet the former could not but honour the 
remains of his quondam friend. About noon, the procession passed our 
quarters. It was most solemn. The coffin covered with a pall, surmount- 
ed by transverse swords—was borne by men. The regular troops, particu- 
larly that fine body of men, the seventh regiment, with reversed arms, and 
scarfs on the left elbow, accompanied the corpse to the grave. The funerals 
of the other officers, both friends and enemies, were performed this day. 
From many of us, it drew tears of affection for the defunct, and speaking for 
myself, tears of greeting and thankfulness, towards general Carleton. The 
soldiery and inhabitants, appeared affected by the loss of this invaluable 
man, though he was theirenemy. Ifsuch men as Washington, Carleton, and 
Montgomery, had had the entire direction of the adverse war, the conten- 
tion, in the event, might have happily terminated to the advantage of both 
sections of the nation. M‘Pherson, Cheeseman, Hendricks, Humphreys. 
were all dignified by the manner of the burial. 
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On the same, or the following day, we were compelled (if we would look) 
toa more disgusting and torturing sight. Many carioles, repeatedly one 
after the other, passed our dwelling loaded with the dead, whether of the 
assailants or of the garrison, to a place emphatically called the “‘ dead-house.” 
Here the bodies were heaped in monstrous piles, The horror of the sight, 
to us southern men, principally consisted in seeing our companions borne to 
interment uncoffined, and in the very clothes they had worn in battle; their 
limbs distorted in various directions, such as would ensue in the moment of 
death. Many of our friends and acquaintances were apparent. Poor Nelson 
lay on the top of half a dozen other bodies—his arms extended beyond his 
head, as ifin the act of prayer, and one knee crooked and raised, seemingly, 
when he last gasped in the agonies of death. Curse on these civil wars 
which extinguish the sociabilities of mankind, and annihilate the strength of 
nations. A flood of tears was consequent. Though Montgomery was belov- 
ed, because, of his manliness of soul, heroic bravery, and suavity of manners; 
Hendricks and Humphreys, for the same admirable qualities, and especially 
for the endurances we underwent in conjunction, which enforced many a 
tear: still my unhappy and lost brethren, though in humble station, with 
whom that dreadful wild was penetrated, and from whom came many atten- 
tions towards me, forced melancholy sensations. From what is said relative 
to the “‘ dead-house,” you might conclude that general Carleton was inhu- 
mane or heard-hearted. No such thing. In this northern latitude, at this 
season of the year, according to my feelings (we had no thermometer) the 
weather was so cold, as usually to be many degrees below 0. A wound, if 
mortal, or even otherwise, casts the party wounded into the snow; if death 
should follow, it throws the sufferer into various attitudes, which are assu- 
med in the extreme pain accompanying death. The moment death takes 
place, the frost fixes the limbs in whatever situation they may then happen to 
be, and which cannot be reduced to decent order, until they are thawed. In 
this state the bodies of the slain are deposited in the “ dead-house,” hard 
asice. At this season of the year, the earth is frozen from two to five feet 
deep, impenetrable to the best pick-axe, in the hands of the stoutest man. 
Hence you may perceive a justification of the “ dead-house.” It is no new 
observation, that “climates form the manners and habitudes of the people.” 











We shall close by inserting the following extracts: 


Of the treatment of Ethan Allen, at the time spoken of, we knew nothing 
but from report, which we then thought well grounded, and the truth of 
which, at this day, there is no reason to doubt. He was a man of much pe- 
culiarity of character. Large, powerful of body, a most ferocious temper, 
fearing neither God nor man, of a most daring courage, and a pertinacity of 
disposition, which was unconquerable, and very astonishing in all his under- 
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takings: withal he had the art of making himself beloved and revered by all 
his followers. When he was taken in the isle of Montreal, in 1775, the go- 
vernment found it necessary to confine him in a cage, as one would a wild 
beast, and thus aboard ship he was transported to Quebec. What his treat- 
ment was during his voyage to England is unknown to me. 

This, however, is known, that for many years, he was a prisoner in Eng- 
land. Returning from his captivity to America, he brought with him a ma- 
nuscript, which he afterwards entitled “ The Oracle of Reason.” My belo- 
ved children, it is the furthest from my thought to confine your knowledge 
to narrow bounds; when you dip into scriptural history, dip deep; do not 
skim the surface of the subject, as many fools have done of late days. Upon 
a thorough inquiry your hearts will be animated by a conviction that there 
came a Saviour to redeem you from eternal perdition, and to provide for you 
an eternal salvation and state of happiness. 

That book was most certainly the composition of Ethan Allen. He was 
very illiterate; he did not know the orthography of our language. The ex- 
tent of his learning probably bounded by some historic chronicles, and a few 
other books of little account, did not go beyond the scriptures. The gentle- 
man who gave me the above information was an elegant scholar bred at Har- 
vard college. Going to Newyork in the summer of 1786, a friend, from 
mere curiosity, requested me to purchase the book for him. Being de- 
tained at Newyork six weeks by business, I frequently looked into the de- 
testable volume. The argument, if so diabolic a work can be said to contain 
argument, was in general arranged and conducted in the same manner as the 
“Age of Reason;” but in a coarser, and yet a more energetic language than 
that of the latter work. On my return to Philadelphia, in a conversation 
with the Vermontese gentleman, who was still there, “ Ethan Allen’s bible” 
became a topic of discourse. He gave me this curious anecdote, which he 
averred upon his honour to be true. A young gentleman, either a scholar of 
Harvard or Yale college, had come into Vermont, and there taught a school. 
Allen laboured under the want of an amanuensis and transcriber, of know- 
ledge and learning. The scholar, to increase his emoluments, became such. 
Allen attended him daily, standing, staff in hand, at the back of the young 
man’s chair. “ Sir,” he would say to Allen, “this word is misspelled.” 
** Amend it.” Again “ this word is misplaced; the sense is incorrect,” &c. 
Allen, who was most profane, would swear, sometimes raising his staff, * By 
G** sir, you shall insert it; you shall not alter it.” Thus the “ Oracle of 
Reason” came into the world, which ofall books is the most bluntly vicious, 
as regards the well being of society, the salvation of souls, and the happiness 
of those who have faith in the redemption by the blood of our Saviour. But 


- that which is very remarkable is, that long after the publication of Allen’s 


book, which had fallen into oblivion; even with its readers, that vile repro- 
bate, Thomas Paine, loaded with every crime which stains and dishonors the 
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Christian and the gentleman, in addition to his shameful practices in life, 
Paine, as an author, superadded plagiarism; filched from Ethen Allen the 
great body of his deistical and atheistical opinions, which from the time of 
Celsus down to the age of Chubb, Tindall, and others, have been so often re- 
futed by men of the utmost respectability of character and fame. 


Of the peculiar habits of Paine we have the following notice: 


Paine was the most indolent of men; if he was inspired by a muse, the 
goddess most certainly made him but few visits. The office of “ secretary 
of foreign affairs” was conferred upon him because of the merit of his “ Com- 
mon Sense,” or what are called the “ Crisis,” under the signature of “ Com- 
mon Sense.” It was to him personally a sinecure. He never went to York 
(Penn.) where congress then sat, but occasionaily, and staid but a day or two. 
His true employment was that of a political writer. In the summer and win- 
tet of 1777 and 1778 he was an inmate of my father’s house, as were the late 
David Rittenhouse, the state treasurer, and John Hart, a member of the then 
executive council. 

Paine would walk of a morning untill twelve o’clock; come in and take an 
inordinate dinner. The rising from table was between two and three o'clock. 
He would then retire to his bed-chdmber, wrap a blanket round him, and, 
ina large arm chair, take a nap of two or three hours—rise and walk. These 
walks and his indolence, surprised my parents; they knew him as the author 
of “* Common Sense,” who had written patriotically, and in those writings, 
promulgated some moral and religious ideas, which induced them to believe 
he was an orthodox Christian. Indeed Paine, during the revolution, was care- 
ful to emit no irreligious dogmas, or any of his late diabolic ideas; if he had, the 
good sense of the American people, their virtue, and unfeigned worship of the 
Deity, would have in those days banished him from their country. Your grand- 
father’s feelings, a few months before his death, which occurred on the 15th 
of December, 1786, when speaking of the unbeliever, Paine, were truly poig- 
nant; for now the wretch’s true character began to open on the world. He 
lamented with tears, that he had ever admitted him into his house, or had a 
personal acquaintance and intercourse with him. He was, from conviction, 
a sincere Christian, converted by the scriptures; of a strong mind, and of a 
most tender conscience. 

Do not permit any thing now said to induce you to undervalue the saga- 
city of my father, for he was wise: but of so benevolent a mind, that, in the 
common affairs of life, he held a principle of morality as true which is by no 
mean generally received; to wit, “ That we should consider every one as 
possessing probity until we discover him to be otherwise.” Other gentle- 
men. think differently. However, it may well be maintained that the side my 
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father took on this topic, which I have often heard argued, accords with the 
true spirit of the gospel; the other side is stoicism. From these last obser- 
vations you will readily perceive how easy it was to imposeon my father. 
This is the reason for his entertaining Paine. I have said that Paine was in- 
dolent. Take this as an instance: the Crisis, No. V, is but a short political 
essay, to be sure of great skill in the composition, of much eloquent envec- 
tive, strong reasoning, some historic anecdote, and a fund of ridicule which 
fitted the passions of the times. But recollect that this piece, to Paine, was 
a labour of three months in the enditing. It was written in my father’s house. 
Mr. D. Rittenhouse inhabited the front room, in the upper story, where was 
the library. There he kept the office of the treasury of Pennsylvania. The 
room of Mr. Hart and Paine was to the left hand as you come to the stair- 
head entering the library. 

When my wound, in 1778, was so far mended that, hobbling on crutches, 
or by creeping up stairs, as you may have seen me of late years do, my great- 
est recreation, in my distressed state of mind, was to get into the chamber 
of Mr. Rittenhouse, where the books were. There his conversation (for he 
was most affable) enlivened my mind, and the books would so amuse it, that 
it became calm; and some desperate resolutions were dissolved. While that 
excellent man was employing his hourssin the duties of his office, for the be- 
nefit of the people, Paine would be snoring away his precious time in his easy 
chair, regardless of those injunctions imposed upon him by congress, in re- 
lation to his political compositions. His remissness, indolence, or vacuity of 
thought caused great heart-burning among many primary characters in those 
days. I have heard the late George Bryan, Esq. then vice president of the 
council, speak of his gross neglects with remarkable harshness. I would 
sometimes go into Paine’s room, and sit with him. His Crisis, No. V.lay on his 
table, dusted: to-day three or four lines would be added; in the course of a 
week a dozen more, and so on. No. V. is dated 21st March, 1778, but it was 
not published until some months after that date, and it was generally thought 
by good whigs, that it had been too long delayed. For my own part I was so 
passionately engaged at heart in the principles of our cause, that Paine’s 
manner of living and acting gave me a high disgust towards him. No idea 
could enter my mind, that any one, in that noble struggle, could be idle or 
disengaged. As to myself, my sensations were such that the example of a 
Decius might have been renewed. 


We are happy to discover in the literary productions of our 
countrymen a recurrence to that sobriety of phraseology that 
distinguished so eminently the proudest days of English letters. 
Having been cloyed and saturated with wordy impotence and 
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metaphorical bombast, we gladly sit down to more temperate 
diet, and although to plainer, by far more invigorating fare. The 
present volume, with all its provincialisms, is written with spi- 
rit and patriotic energy. We see a noble character in plain and 
unostentatious apparel, who Improves on acquaimtance, and com- 
mands our respect in proygortion as he becomes more familiar; 
arespect which the evident disparity between his language and 
his sentiments tends to confirm. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Mr. OupscnuooL, 

THERE Is no one who has not heard of Mr. Readhefer’s per- 
petual motion, and there are few who have not endeavoured to 
discover its causes, or to point out the insufficiency of the causes 
that have been assigned for it. In the discussions that have 
taken place on the subject, it has been the aim to disprove the 
possibility of a perpetuity of motion, abstractedly from any con- 
trivance for the purpose, rather than to show that it cannot be 
produced by the arrangement of Mr. Readhefer’s machine. 
There has yet appeared before the public no consideration of the 
power of the parts of this machine, either by its advocates or 
opponents. I am one of those who do not believe that this me- 
chanism will effect a perpetual motion; and my reasons do not 
arise from the objections that may be made to the impossibility 
of such a motion, but from an investigation of the mechanical 
properties of those parts which Mr. Readhefer has combined. 
I drew up the following essay for my own conviction, and 
though the number of the advocates for the motion has very 
much diminished, I submit it to the perusal of the few lingerers 


in belief. 
RITTENHOUSE. 


By ferfietual movement, in a technical sense, I mean a motion 
that arises from the materials that compose a machine, being 
arranged in such a manner, that one part of that machine may 
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act upon another part, to begin and continuea motion, that will 
never cease whilst the materials last. 

There is a mechanical contrivance exhibited at presentto the 
public, which is said to possess this property of creating and 
continuing its motion, by its construction alone; and consequent- 
ly, if that construction remain unaltered, the motion must be 
eternal. 

I propose to consider the structure of this machine, and the 
causes of motion which are said to arise from it, and which, it is 
asserted by the inventor, are capable of continuing that motion 
forever. Iwill endeavour to point out all the modes in which 
the visible parts of this machine can act upon each other, to pro- 
duce a motion, and I will demonstrate from the certain princi- 
ples of mechanics, that none of the modes in which one part of 
the machine is attached to another, and none of the causes that 
have been assigned for its motion, are sufficient to give rise to a 
single revolution. 

I do not determine whether perpetual motion, according to 
the definition, be practicable by human art, or whether it be 
the cause of many of the actions that are constantly occurring 
throughout nature. The nearest approach we can make to truth 
on this subject, is, to adopt the belief of those who have under- 
stood the powers and qualities of the laws of motion, in their 
most varied operations and relations, or who have experimental- 
ly put them to their greatest trials. But such testimony is not 
sufficient to decide upon the truth or falsehood of a perpetual 
movement, and perhaps that is the best belief, which will continue 
to admit that it is possible, in the nature of things, till the Crea- 
tor shall reveal that it is not so. 

But the unfolding the mystery of the possibility of perpetual 
motion, is a subject in which I am not concerned at present.— 
A machine is presented to us, which is said, by its inventor, to 
be an illustration of the principles on which a perpetual move- 
ment may be effected, and the causes of that movement in the 
machine are pointed out by him, in the figure and connexions of 
the parts which compose it. For my disbelief in the agency of 
this machine, I am required to prove that no motion can result 
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from that figure or connexion of parts, or that the causes assign- 
ed, are not adequate to the effects produced. 

But though it be granted I may disprove the agency of the 
alledged causes; it may be answered, that the inventor himself 
has mistaken the principle, and is unacquainted with the true 
cause. It will be shown presently, that a belief in the agency of 
these assigned causes, betrays an utter ignorance of the establish- 
ed laws of motion: and if I would seek a man, who, from the 
practical application of these laws, should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them, it would be one, who, during e/even years, 
had made them the subject of every variety of experiment. If 
the inventor be ignorant of the cause, then the invention is a mere 
accident. But I am told, that the machine has undergone many 
alterations, and that it is still to be improved by the ingenuity of 
the artist. Now, throwing out of the question the useless power 
of ingenuity, in a work that is said to be the offspring of chance; 
we will suppose the machine to have appeared in the progress 
of its construction, in twelve different forms; an allowance small 
enough, when he says he is constantly adding or altering some- 
thing. But after so many ingenious endeavours, by so many in- 
defatigable mechanics, who have, for so many ages, laboured in 
vain to form one machine to give a perpetual movement; that 
this movement should result from the accidental combination of 
materials, by one man, for twelve successive instances, in the 
short space of six months, is a wonder that has no parallel in the 
ereatest miracle.in the occurrence of chances. 

It is also urged by the believers in the efficiency of this ma- 
chine, that we are often obliged to acknowledge the effect, though 
the principles that produce it is unknown. This is true, and 
the very instrument before us is a proof of the assertion, for we 
see the wheels move, but cannot tell why they move. Upon 
consideration, however, this will be found true, only of those ef- 
fects, whose causes are removed beyond the scrutiny of our 
senses. Thus, it is true of most of the operations of nature, 
and of those tricks of legerdemain, where concealment, or velo- 
city, or intricacy of motion bids defiance to investigation. Most 
of the agencies of nature that take place in the world, are the 
conseguences of the action of matter that is too minute for the 
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cognizance of our senses, of consequence, the principle, or in 
other words, the mode of acting of this matter which produces 
the effect, cannot be Known. The case is different with the 
works of art; what one man can handle, to make, another 
man may see, and where the matter is seen, the principle by 
which it operates, or in other words, the mode in which one 
part acts on another, to produce an effect, may be known. In 
any complicated system of machinery, the laws resulting from 
the application of power, and from the communication of motion, 
are ascertained, because the parts operating are so palpable as to 
admit of their being made the subject of measurement and calcu- 
lation. This is so much the case, that machinery is always 
planned before it is constructed. 

To apply these remarks to the movement in question. There 
is no sensible or acting quality in the parts of this machine that 
is not known. The principles on which the chain, the weights, 
the inclined planes, the levers of different lengths, the wheels of 
different diameters and positions, can act, are known, and may be 
made as much the subject of visible demonstration, as the esti- 
mate of weight by a steelyard, or the measure of a surface by a 
rule. Iam told there is no secret part operating in this machine; 
the motion is said to be produced by the visible parts alone. It 
is with them I am engaged, and I will endeavour to prove that 
no visible part has any agency in the effect, except in communi- 
cating a motion that is derived from some other source. 

I address myself to those who have seen the machine, and 
who are acquainted with some of the elements of mathematics 
and mechanics. I propose to consider the various parts of the 
machine, and all the causes of its motion, that can be plausibly 
imagined; but I will previously lay down two propositions, to 
which reference will be made in the subsequent pages. 

Proposition #irst.—In any leaver, the greatest force is ex- 
erted at a right angle to the armof thatlever, for in this case 
there is less pressure on the fulcrum. Let C A be a lever, 
C B A and Iet a force applied at 

i SY A, actin the direction A D. 

ap The force A D being re- 
~~ solved into A B and B D, 

D A B willrepresentthe force 
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applied at A, act in the direction A D. The force A D being 
resolved into A B and B D, A B will represent the force act- 


ing in the line of the lever C A, and bearing on the ful- 


crum C: and B D willrepresent the force that causes the point 
A to revolve on the fulcrum C, and which consequently does 
not bear on the fulcrum. Now in the triangle D B A, the 
line B A is inversely as the angle B A D, that is, the greater 
the angle the less the line, and the line B D is directly as the 
angle B A D; that is, the greater the angle the greater the line: 
whence it follows, that as the angle at which the force is exerted 
increases, the pressure on the fulcrum diminishes, and the powerof 
moving the leverincreasestillthe angle BA D becomes a right an- 
gle when the sine B D, or power moving the lever, having arrived 
at its greatest extent, or being equal to radius, the co-sine B D, 
or power of pressure on the fulcrum has become nothing. 

Corollary first.—The same is true if the line of direction be 
beyond the arm of the lever, as at A E, only in this case the re- 
sistance is borne by the opposite point of the fulcrum. 

Corollary second.—As the force is greatest at the right an- 
gle, so it is least when in a right line with the lever; for in this 
case, the sine B D, or line representing the moving force, is 
nothing. 

Proposition second.—The application of a force to the extre- 
mity of any lever, causes the point from which that force is made, 
the extremity of that lever and the fulcrum to form themselves 
into aright line, or what is the same, the line of direction 
will cuincide with the plane of the lever. Let A C, be the 
A. C lever, and let a force at B draw 
in the direction A B. Then 
since C is the centre of motion, 
the point A, in approaching the 
point B must move in the curve 
A D, but when the lever has ar- 
rived at C D, the force exerted 
B from the point B is in a right 
line with the lever, and its power of moving the lever, by the 
last corollary is nothing, therefore the lever must remain in the 


position C D, that is, in a right line with the point B. 
VOL. I. u 
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cognizance of our senses, of consequence, the principle, or in 
other words, the mode of acting of this matter which produces 
the effect, cannot be known. The case is different with the 
works of art; what one man can handle, to make, another 
man may see, and where the matter is seen, the principle by 
which it operates, or in other words, the mode in which one 
part acts on another, to produce an effect, may be known. In 
any complicated system of machinery, the laws resulting from 
the application of power, and from the communication of motion, 
are ascertained, because the parts operating are so palpable as to 
admit of their being made the subject of measurement and calcu- 
lation. This is so much the case, that machinery is always 
planned before it is constructed. 

To apply these remarks to the movement in question. There 





is no sensible or acting quality in the parts of this machine that 
is not known. The principles on which the chain, the weights, 
the inclined planes, the levers of different lengths, the wheels of 
different diameters and positions, can act, are known, and may be 
made as much the subject of visible demonstration, as the esti- 
mate of weight by a steelyard, or the measure of a surface by a 
rule. Iam told there is no secret part operating in this machine; 
the motion is said to be produced by the visible parts alone. It 
is with them I am engaged, and I will endeavour to prove that 
no visible part has any agency in the effect, except in communi- 
cating a motion that is derived from some other source. 

I address myself to those who have seen the machine, and 
who are acquainted with some of the elements of mathematics 
and mechanics. I propose to consider the various parts of the 
machine, and all the causes of its motion, that can be plausibly 
imagined; but I will previously lay down two propositions, to 
which reference will be made in the subsequent pages. 

Proposition #irst.—In any leaver, the greatest force is ex- 
erted at a right angle to the armof thatlever, for in this case 
there is less pressure on the fulcrum. Let C A be a lever, 
C B A and Iet a force applied at 

ef A, actin the direction A D. 
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applied at A, act in the direction A D. The force A D being 
resolved into A B and B D, A B will represent the force act- 
ing in the line of the lever C A, and bearing on the ful-. 
crum C: and B D willrepresent the force that causes the point 
A to revolve on the fulcrum C, and which consequently does 
not bear on the fulcrum. Now in the triangle D B A, the 
line B A is inversely as the angle B A D, that is, the greater 
the angle the less the line, and the line B D is directly as the 
angle B A D; that is, the greater the angle the greater the line: 
whence it follows, that as the angle at which the force is exerted 
increases, the pressure on the fulcrum diminishes, and the power of 
moving the leverincreasestilltheangle BA D becomes a right an- 








gle when the sine B D, or power moving the lever, having arrived 
at its greatest extent, or being equal to radius, the co-sine B D, 
or power of pressure on the fulcrum has become nothing. 

Corollary first.—The same is true if the line of direction be 
beyond the arm of the lever, as at A E, only in this case the re- 
sistance is borne by the opposite point of the fulcrum. 

Corollary second.—As the force is greatest at the right an- 
gle, so it is least when in a right line with the lever; for in this 
case, the sine B D, or line representing the moving force, is 
nothing. 

Proposition second.—The application of a force to the extre- 
mity of any lever, causes the point from which that force is made, 
the extremity of that lever and the fulcrum to form themselves 
into aright line, or what is the same, the line of direction 
will cvincide with the plane of the lever. Let AC, be the 
A. C lever, and let a force at B draw 
in the direction A B. Then 
since C is the centre of motion, 
the point A, in approaching the 





point B must move in the curve 
A D, but when the lever has ar- 
rived at C D, the force exerted 
B from the point B is in a right 
line with the lever, and its power of moving the lever, by the 
last corollary is nothing, therefore the lever must remain in the 


position C D, that is, in a right line with the point B. 
VOL. I. VU 
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Let us now consider the parts of this machine, to determine, 
if from their construction there can result a motion that will be 
perpetual. 

First, There is a frame which contains the machine. If we 
suppose the motion to originate in it, it must be by its gravity, 
or by the elasticity of its parts, brought into action by its con- 
struction. But the machine is connected with the frame only by 
gudgeons, and in no case can the pressure on an axle, cause that 
axle to revolve; we know too that the action of a spring, and in 
deed of any force implies its motion, but in this frame we see no 
motion; or if it be though a space undistinguishable by the eye, 
we know that there is no connexion of wheels for increasing 
the velocity to the degree that takes place in the large horizontal 
wheel. 

Secondly.—There are two vertical and two horizontal wheels, 
that play into each other. Now, a wheel has in itself no source 
of motion, since its centre of motion is also its centre of gravity. 
If the centre of motion be not the centre of gravity, then indeed 
it may move from a given position, but it will only be till that 
centre of gravity has made its nearest approach to the earth. 
But there is no wheel of this character in the machine. Now, 
what is true of one wheel, is true of any number of wheels, an 
infinity of them could not alter the qualities of each. 

Thirdly.—There are shafts serving as axles to the wheels, 
and there are gudgeons to these shafts. But shafts are only 
smaller whecls, and have their properties; and gudgeons are only 
a still greater diminution; now the properties of wheels are not 
altered by their diameters. 

Fourthly.——There are four chains that connect the large hori- 
zontal wheel to the small horizontal wheel, at the summit of 
the upright shaft. These chains are drawn somewhat out of 
the perpendicular line between the two wheels. Now it is to 
this part of the structure, that the inventor of the machine attri- 
butes a portion of its motion; and the motion is said to be gene- 
rated and continued in this manner. Each of the chains repre- 

sents the rod of a pendulum, and the wheel is the weight at the 
end of that rod. We know that every pendulum, left to itself, 
will come to the perpendicular: these chains, then, being out of 
the perpendicular, if not obstructed, would fall into it; but they 
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cannot fail to the perpendicular without causing the wheel to re- 
volve on its centre of motion, and this wheel cannot move with- 
out, at'the same time, causing a system of wheels te revolve 
with which it is connected, but the last of this system of wheels 
moves the upright shaft, and consequently, the small horizontal 
wheel, to which the upper end of the chains is attached, there- 
fore, this upper end is always kept at the same distance before 
the lower end; now it has been said before, that when the upper 
end is before the lower end, or in other words, when the chains 
are not perpendicular, the lower end must move on to that per- 


pendicular, that is, the lower wheel must revolve. 


But the 


upper end, by the construction, is always before the lower end; 
therefore, the wheel must always move. 

The falacy of this reasoning lies in this, that the upper hori- 
zontal wheel cannot move, and, consequently, the system of 


wheels behind this must remain at rest. 


The upper wheel can- 


not move for this reason: the chain and lower wheel being a pen- 
dulum, its gravitating to the perpendicular, and of consequence its 
motion is effected by the force of its weight only, and the resis- 
tance the upper small horizontal wheel has to overcome, in or- 
der to move on, is to draw after it this lower wheel or weight: 
since these two wheels are by the tense chain, drawn with equal 


force in opposite directions. 


But by the construction of this 


machine, it is the gravitation of this lower wheel that propels the 
upper; if, therefore, the upper wheel move, it must be from 
one force overcoming a force equal to itself; or, as there is in 
this case, the resistance of medium, and the waste of friction, a 


less force must overcome a greater, which is absurd. 


It may 


be said in objection to this, that a less force may overcome a 
greater, by the lesser force acting on a longer lever, and this 


principal is said, 


Fifthly, by the belicvers in the machine, to be the cause 
Let C B and CA be a long and shorter ie- 
ver, representing the large and 


ef its motion. 
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small wheel, and moving on the 
same centre C, and let A B be 
a force as atense chain, draw- 
ing these points with a power of 
‘5 ten pounds: now, if the force at 
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the point B, causing that point to describe the arc B E be greater 
than the force at A, causing the point A to describe the arc A D, 
then would the point B move on inthe arc D E: but there isa force 
of ten pounds at each of those twopoints,and as the leverC B istwice 
the lengthof C A, ten pounds at A may becounterbalanced by five 
pounds at B, now there is ten pounds at B, therefore, the force with 
which B movesin the arc B E, is five pounds above that which draws 
the point A in the arc A D, that is the point B must go on, and 
the two levers must revolve on the centre C. Now the false- 
hood of this is demonstrable. It has been proved in prop. 1,@ 
that the greatest force is exerted at right angles to a lever, and 
we know that in any triangle, as C A B (fg. 3.) the greatest an- 
gle is opposite the greatest side, and by proportionals, the line 
C B is to © A as the angle C A B is to the angle C B A, that is 
as much as the line or lever C B exceeds the line or lever C A, 
so much does the angle at A, or the force applied at that point, 
exceed the angle at B, or the force exerted at that point; but 
the line C B is double the line C A, therefore, the angle A, is 
double the angle B; hence, whatever advantage B gains by the 
length of the lever, A gains by the direction of the force. 
Sixthly.—The inclined planes on the horizontal wheel, are 
said by the inventor, and the advocates of the machine, to be the 
cause of the movement. It is effected they say thus: these planes 
being at an angle of forty-five degrees, the whole weight is di- 
vided between the pressure on the plane, and the motion down 
it. Ifthe whole weight be ten pounds, then five presses on the 
plane, and five runs down. Now the five on the plane pushes on 
that plane, and the lever attached to it, in one direction, and the 
five that runs down the plane is upheld by an opposite lever, that 
is thereby drawn in a contrary direction. But these two forces 
of five are exerted on different levers; therefore, the longest 
will move forward. Now the fallacy of this may be seen by re- 
ferring to the last head; for it was there shown that the advan- 
tage of the length of a lever was counterbalanced by the direc- 
tion of the force, being nearer to a right angle on the end of 
the smaller lever. Therefore, in this case the powers of action 
and re-action are equal, and the planes cannot move. 
Seventhly.—The weight on the inclined planes is supposed 
to act also by the mode in which it is connected to the opposite 
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lever by the crooked iron. Under the last head, we have seen 
that the action in one direction is opposed by the reaction in 
an opposite direction. In objecting to the agency of the weight 
on the planes, much has been said about the impossibility of the 
weight operating without descending or moving; and the im- 
possibility of gravity moving any body but in a perpendicular 
to the earth. Now, it seems to me, that this alone is no objec- 
tion to the construction of a perpetual movement, since I can 
state a case in which, though these difficulties should exist, yet 
a motion would result. Let GCH bea plane inclined at an 


B A ang le of 45 
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moving on 
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FE pended on 
that plane 
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Gt > INT point A, of 
ww ww arod H A, 
which is attached to the plane. Now, of the forty pounds, 
twenty will be held by the point A, and twenty wili press on 
the plane; the pressure on the plane being in the direction 
W C, W C may be resolved into W D and D C, each of 
which will be ten pounds, that is, ten pounds will press the 
plane perpendicularly in the direction D C, and ten pounds 
will drive the plane horizontally in the direction W D. Inthe 
same way, the force of the descent W A, being resolved into 
A B and B W, each of these will be ten pounds; one pulling 
back the plane in the direction A B, and the other pressing the 
plane perpendicularly in the direction B W. The whole amount 
of force on the plane then, will stand thus: twenty pounds per- 
pendicular pressure by the lines D C and B W, and ten pounds 
pressing onward in the direction W D, and ten pounds drawing 
backward in the direction A B, but these two powers being op- 
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posite, destroy each other; therefore, there remains only twenty 
pounds perpendicular pressure, which cannot move the plane. 
Now, let us suppose the weight to remain in the same state of 
rest, but instead of the weight of suspension, acting in the direc- 
tion A W, let it be in the line A E, parallel, or in the same di- 
rection with W C, then A E being resolved into A F and F E, 
will give ten pounds for perpendicular, and ten for onward pres- 
sure in the same direction with W D; the whole amount of force 
on the plane will stand thus: twenty for perpendicular pressure 
in the lines A F and D C, and twenty for onward pressure in the 
lines W D and F E, but where the friction is diminished, as in 
this case, by wheels, twenty pounds lateral pressure will overcome 
twenty pounds perpendicular pressure; therefore, the plane will 
move. Hence it appears, that though a weight remain at rest on 
an inclined plane, yet it may propel that plane ina horizontal di- 
rection by its gravity, if the mechanism can be so contrived as 
to alter the direction of the force, by which the weight endea- 
vour's to descend. In the creation of a perpetual motion by an 
inclined plane, the problem will be to form a machine that will 
destroy this reaction, or change it so that it may act In conjunc- 
tion with the action. 

Now, the advocates of Mr. Readhefer’s machine, say, that by 
these crooked irons the reaction is not only destroyed, but is 
made to act in the same direction with the force given by the 
inclined plane to the lever to which it is attached; they point 
it out in this way; let A C be the upper lever, to which is fixed 
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on the lever C K, propels it in the arc K N, and the weight of the 
descent of the body on the plane, being upheld by a point on the 
arm E D of the crooked iron, causes the lever AC to move in 
the arc A I, that is, in the same direction with K N. How the 
advocates contrive to get this motion by the construction, I can- 
not tell. The whole operation of the crooked irons is this: if a 
force be applied at Q, to act on the point M, in the direction M 
Q,; ’tis certain that the point A will move in the arc AI, since 
C, M, and Q, must form into a right line by proposition second, 
and this cannot take place except the point D move in the arc 
D O, but the point D and A have the same centre of motion C; 
hence, if D form the arc DO, A, at the same time, must form 
the arc A I; and the same is true of a force taken at any point on 
the same side with Q, ofa line R S passing through the point of 
suspension M, and the centre of motion C. In like manner, it 
may be proved, that if any point L be taken on the opposite side 
to Q of the line R S, a force from this point L, on the point M; 
must cause the point A, of the lever A C, to move in the arc 
AT. If, then, the force be on the Q side of RS, A must move 
through AI, if onthe L side, A must move through A T. Now, 
in order that any body may be supported on an inclined plane, it 
is necessary that the point of suspension be before that body, or 
higher up that plane, and conversely, the body must be behind 
the point of suspension. If, then, M be taken as the point of 
suspension of a body on an inclined plane, whose perpendi- 
cular elevation is applied to the lever C K, it is evident that 
the body must be behind that point, or on the L side of R S, but 
it has been shown, that a force on the L side of RS causes A to 
move inthe arc A T. Therefore, the effect of the pressure on the 
plane, causing the lever C K, to form the arc K N, is opposed 
by the force of the descent of that body, acting from the L side 


of R S, and causing the point A to fi the arc A T; therefore, 
the crooked iron A B E D, has no effect to destroy or alter the 


reaction on the extremity of the lever A C. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out all the visible parts of 
this machine, that can possibly be efficient in the production of a 
perpetual motion; and I have shown that none of those parts, or 
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their connexions, can produce the least effect. It has not been 
my object to show that perpetual motion is an impossible,action, 
even through Auman invention, as no objection stronger than 
analogical argument, can be urged against it. | 


AMERICAN GALLANTRY—FOR THE PORT FOLD. 


THE annexed engraving represents the action between the 
United States sloop of war Wasp, captain Jones, of 18 guns, and 
the British sloop of war Frolic, captain. Whinyates, of 24 guns; 
in which the latter surrendered after 43 minutes close engage- 
ment. The time chosen by the artist is the moment at which 
the Wasp ran down. across the bow of the Frolic, whose bow- 
sprit entered between the main and mizen rigging of the Wasp 
when she was boarded by lieutenant Biddle and carried. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Vos exemplaria Greea 


Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


OF THE GREEK COMEDY. 


( Continued from p. 376, vol. viii.) 


The subject of the Festival of Ceres is a conspiracy of wo- 
men who are assembled at this solemnity, to be revenged upon 
Euripides for all the sarcasms which he had uttered against the 
sex, in his writings. All the forms of a deliberative assembly 
are observed. ‘Timoclea ithe President, Sysilla acts as Secre- 
tary, and Sostrata performs the part of orator: it is, in fact, a 
burlesque of the Areopagus. It is asked if any one wishes to 
speak. An orator rises and repeats all the insults which the poet 
has lavished on the sex. Another female takes the floor; she 
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says that she sells crowns for the gods, and that Euripides, by 
his impieties, had injured her trade, by persuading men that 
there were no gods. If it be recollected that Eschylus was on 
the point of suffering a capital condemnation on an accusation of 
impiety, that Anaxagoras was in the same danger, and that So- 
crates fell a victim to such a charge, we may believe that this was 
an attrocious calumny and admit that Aristophanes exercised a 
vile trade. 

Another instance of impudence consists in the introduction 
of a man in female attire, who undertakes the defence of Euri- 
pides, and asserts that he has not said a hundredth part of what 
might be said, and that women should congratulate themselves 
that every thing had not been revealed. “ We are alone: no one 
hears us. Why shall we make such an uproar about a few strokes 


which he has aimed at us, while he is silent as to the innumera- 
299 


ble foibles of which we are guilty?” Here follows a frightful 
portrait which it is impossible to copy. ‘He is reproached,’ 
says the orator, “ with having depicted many Phzdras and only 
one Penelope. It is because we can boast but one Penelope, 
and we are all Phedras. 

Can any one imagine that such language could be heard on 
an Athenian stage? But we must at least do them the credit of 
believing that it was not approved, for this piece had no success. 
From these specimens and a multitude of others, particularly the 
requent obscenities which occur, we may conclude that the stage 
kept full pace with the corruption of manners. 

If the reader is curious about the dexoument of this farce; 
he may be informed that the man in disguise being detected, is 
about to be taken before a magistrate; but Euripides, who is his 
friend, interferes and threatens to reveal all their secrets to their 
husbands, if they detain him prisoner. Qn the contrary if they 
release him, he promised to say nothing ill of them in future. 
Their agreement terminates the piece. 

The Frogs is not less aimed at Eschylus than at Euripides, 
The one was recently dead; the other was about to quit the world. 
We may feel astonished that the Athenians would tolerate such 
a satire against two illustrious writers, whom they admired, arid’ 
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whose loss they were deploring; but this people had no more de- 
licacy than Aristophanes. Bacchus goes down to the infernal 
regions to seek for a good tragic poet, because he is not satis- 
fied with those who contend for the prize at his festivals. He 
passes the Styx, and Charon amuses him with a chorus of Frogs 
-—a droll notion, worthy of this author, which gives the name to 
his piece. The subject is a dispute between Eschylus and Eu- 
ripides for the pre-eminence, which is claimed by each, in conse- 
quence of a law, providing that he who excels in poetry should 
have a seat near to Pluto, and be supported in the Prytanea of hell, 
as those men were at Athens, who had rendered any signal ser- 
vice to the republic. The servant of Pluto informs the servant of 
Bacchus, that Eschylus had long occupied the first rank, but 
that Euripides, since his arrival, had given lessons to the cut- 
purses, the robbers, and the murderers of which the number is 
infinite: that, by this means, he had formed a large party and 
would soon supplant Eschylus. Such are the jokes of Aristo- 
phanes; from which we may learn that the Athenians, at the 
same time that they revered the memory of Eschylus, gave the 
preference, with justice to Euripides. In the following manner, 
has the satirist, in more than one instance, inadvertently render- 
ed due homage to the claims of merit. “ But,” cries the ser- 
vant of Bacchus, “ will they not stone the usurper?” The other 
answers, “No—the quarrel should be decided by the plurality 
of suffrages.—Euripides is very cunning—but what then—has 
not Eschylus likewise his party?’ No—for there are scarcely 
more honest men in these regions, than there are at Athens. 
It is very evident that the dispute between the two poets, 
which continues during two acts, and is carried on by means of 
criticisms on each other’s writings, contains a great deal of false- 
hood and more of ridicule than just remark. Euripides re- 
proaches Eschylus with his bombast, his extravagant fictions, 





his unnatural portraits, and his outrageous expressions—and, in 
return, he is ridiculed for the feebleness of his style and the 
subtlety of his arguments. But Euripides is so unfortunate in 
his censures, that he not only condemns where there is no fault, 
but even where there is real merit—such as the circumstance of 
fis depicting menarchs and herges in misfortune and indigence 
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and representing the weakness of humanity on the stage. This 
is sufficient to show that Aristophanes is a bad judge. The dis- 
cussion concludes with a burlesque: it is proposed to weigh the 
verses in a balance. Eschylus defies Euripides to put in the 
scale not only all his writings, but himself, his wife, his children, 
and his great actor, Clitophron: [the same, probably, that Aristo- 
phanes gives him as a valet |—and he asks but two of his great 
words to balance the whole. Pluto refers the decision to Bac- 
chus, whodeclares in favourof Eschylus, observing, however, that 
his rival is not destitute of merit. It is probable that Aristo- 
phanes would not have entertained this opinion of the living Eu- 
ripides. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the Birds, an allegory 
which is entirely political. It arises from a dispute between 
Athens and Lacedemonabouta city. This object of contention 
is represented by a city which is beaten about in the air by birds. 
Hence the title of the piece. 

Lysistrata is of the same kind. Its object is to persuade the 
Athenians to terminate the tedious Peloponnesian war, which ex- 
hausted both parties. Lysistrata, the wife of one of the principal 
magistrates of Athens, devises a means of compelling the con- 
tending parties to make peace. Her project is that all the mar- 
ried women shall separate from their husbands until peace is con- 
cluded. She seizes upon the citadel, in concert with the Athe- 
nian ladies; and being thus mistress of the public treasury, they 
resolve that nothing shall be drawn for the expenses of the war. 
They standa regular siege. Ambassadors are sent, and Lysis- 
trata makes a treaty. 

A conspiracy of women is likewise the ground work of the 
Female Orators. These are women of Athens who have taken it 
into their heads to expel the men from the government of Athens 
and take the reins into their own hands. This piece contains 
the most spirit and affords the best specimen of satire. It is 
filled with piquant sarcasms levelled against the government of 
Athens. It is here also that the author has been most severe 
against the sex. Euripides has nothing to compare with it. 

Plutus is a cold allegory, from which, however, some hiny? 
have been borrowed for the Italian stage. 
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In the piece entitled Peace, the author reverts to his favourite 
System; and the more so as Cleon is dead. It also is allegorical. 
War and peace are personified init. A vintner called Trygens, 
appears mounted on a beetle, proclaiming that he is going to in- 
treat Jupiter to be more favourable to the Greeks. We may 
imagine what the rest of the piece is, after such an introduction. 
On one occasion Peace asks what has become of Sophocles, 
since he quitted Attica. She is answered “ he has become as 
greedy and avaricious as Simonides.” This is quite in the way 
of Aristophanes, but not of wit. Sophocles was then very old, 
and the poet had praised him in other pieces; but it was not 
right that he should except him from all the great men whom 
he had abused. 

There remain two pieces upon which we must make a short 
pause, because the one has been imitated by Racine and the 
other hastened the death of Socrates. Zhe Wasps gave the au- 
thor of Britannicus the first idea of his Plaideurs. Philocleon 
imagines himself to be a Judge: and his son, in order to flatter 
his malady, proposes that he shall exercise the functions of nis 
office in his own house. A process is immediately instituted 
against a dog that had stolen a cheese. The cause is managed 
with all the proper forms. There is a dog prosecutor against 
the dog accused, and each growls in his turn. Such is the hu- 
mour of Aristophanes. They bring the puppies of the latter in 
order to mollify the heart of the judge, who makes a mistake 
in the choice of his beans, by which means an acquittal takes 
place instead of a condemnation.* This is what Racine has imi- 
tated: to which he has added some inferior details and stage 
tricks. The Plaideurs is a comedy of the second order, which 
descends to farce in the scene of the two puppies: its principal 
merit consist in the style, which is embellished with melodious 
verses and expressions which have become proverbial. It is 
however but just to say that notwithstanding the great distance 
between this piece and that which suggested it, there is in each 
an excellent vein of ridicule against the vices and follies of the 


*This, Osrick would pronounce “a hit—a very palpable hit.” Swift, 
somewhere, has an arch sneer at the profession, when he describes a fortune- 
teller, who, for a compensation, will foretell the event of a lawsuit. 
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bar. Butthe Athenian judges transformed into wasps, with the 
mantles and staves, pursuing Bdelycleon (son of Philocleon) 
across the stage at the prick of a needle—the frogs forming a 
choir—the beetle Aying and a hundred other things are extra- 
vagant absurdities which would not be tolerated in our day. The 
Greek poet, moreover, in the two last acts entirely abandons his 
subject. Philocleon is persuaded by his son, that the life of 
a judge is but a miserable occupation: and, in order to quit it, 
he gets drunk, and the fifth act is made up of all the ridiculous 
excesses of an intoxicated old man. Still, I repeat, a comic vein 
pervades this piece, which shows that the author could have ac- 
complished better things, if he had been born in other times 
and with a different character; for the disposition has a great 
influence upon the genius of a man, and we are taught to write 


comedies by malice, hatred, and jealousy. 
(To be continued.) 








THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIQ. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 
Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But arTs, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


LIFE OF LESUEUR. 


Eustachius Lesueur was born in Parisin the year 1617. His 
father was a sculptor and placed him at a very early age under 
the care of a celebrated French painter by the name of Simon 
Vouet. This artist was eminent for fine forms and graceful 
turns of the body, but was culpably deficient in colouring. Fas- 
cinated with antique, he held all other properties of the pencil 
in light esteem—his carnations were cold and livid and he im- 
parted a death like character to all his farms by adopting statuary 
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for amodel. Under such tuition it may easily be conjectured 
that those opinions which Lesueur had imbibed from contem- 
plating the specimens of his father’s skill, would be fostered 
and invigorated. The amiable and flexile character of Lesueur 
tended still more to the confirmation of these early impressions. 

Unfortunately this excellent youth never knew his own 
strength; and paradoxical as it may seem, less modesty and do- 
cility would have corrected all the errors of his pencil. Tra- 
ces of Vouet were visible in all his subsequent works. The 
limbs of his figures were modelled with the most exquisite ele- 
gance; symmetry and beauty were visible in all his forms; the 
foldings of his draperies were light and graceful; yet the statue 
was still stamped upon the canvass and a character of coldness 
pervaded all his works. 

His taste was peculiarly delicate and his fancy though bold 
was still chastened and correct when he had once overcome his 
native modesty so far as to allow it indulgence. This is beauti- 
fully illustrated in his piece intitled the presentation of Cupid to 
Jupiter. Venus appears in all her charms and graces, and pre- 
sents her beautiful infant to the synod of the gods. The boy 
clings to his mother alarmed by the dignity and commanding 
character of the illustrious personage to whom he is presented. 
Diana contemplates the child with a melancholy countenance 
Yoreseeing what ravages he was destined to make in her empire. 

In his martyrdom of St. Stephen he may be said to have the 
honour of breaking a lance with Titian, and as this will furnish 
in some measure an evidence of the strength of the respective 
artists, we will endeavour to explain the character of their 
works. No cemparison can be made in point of colouring, for 
there Titian was pre-eminent; Lesueur censuralbly defective. 
The design is therefore the only point in which we can form a 
proper estimate of their powers. The story is this, that St. Lau- 
rence, archdeacon of Rome, employed the revenues of the church 
in relieving the necessities of the poor, and when ordered by the 
emperor to remit the money to Rome, presented the indigent 
people to whom he had been so bountiful, and said, in the per- 
‘sons of these poor mren behold the treasures you require. The 
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emperor irritated by these words condemned St. Laurence to 
die upon a gridiron under a slow consuming fire. Titian repre- 
sents the saint upon the instrument of torture. One of the at- 
tendants is employed in bringing faggots, another in stirring the 
coals, and a third by the act of plunging a fork into the body 
augments the sufferings of the victim. What is peculiarly ad- 
mirable is, that the piece is darkened by the smoke of the tor- 
ments. A light faintly breaks from the flames which brings to 
view the mild, patient, and resigned countenance of the expiring 
saint strongly contrasted with the distorted and ferocious fea- 
tures of his savage executioners enjoying the torments. Le- 
sueur presents the scene in the following manner: Two execu- 
tioners are employed in extending the saint upon the instrument 
of torture and a third in stripping him of his raiment. The 
spectators are in various degrees touched with compassion in 
which all the executioners appear to join but one, who grasps the 
saint by the hair and manifests a ferocious promptitude in com- 
plying with his command, and preparing the limbs of the sufferer 
for the tortures. The features of St. Laurence are mild and 
forgiving and appear to increase the resentment of the sangui- 
nary tyrant, who, surrounded by his lictors and seated in his chair 
of state, frowns upon us in the back ground, and directs thé 
awful ceremony. Titian contented himself by raising one pow- 
erful emotion of horror for the fate of his victim! the milder 
genius of Lesueur interests all our sympathies. 

But the most celebrated paintings of this admirable artist are 
comprehended in a series entitled the life of St. Bruno, intend- 
ed for the decoration of the cloister of Chartreux. These are 
founded on the following fact. A monk by the name of Raymond, 
pretending to the gift of prophecy veiled his hypocrisy under the 
garb of the most sanctimonious austerity. After his death he 
was consigned tu the sepulchre with all the solemn rituals of 
the Romish church, when the body arising from the coffin pro- 
nounced these awful words, Justo Det judicio afifellatus sunt, 
Justo Dei judicio judicatus sam, jueto Dei judicio condemnatue 
sum. St. Bruno who was a spectator of this miracle formed the 
immediate determination of dedicating the remainder of his exis- 
tence fo the most austere amd setinded piety. He immediately 
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retired to his dwelling, distributed all his wealth amongst the 
poor, conformed to the most rigid discipline of monastic life and 
founded the order of the Chartreux. The series opens with the 
piece representing the conversion of St. Bruno. The saint alarm- 
ed by the horrid spectacle he had lately witnessed, throws him- 
self on his knees before the crucifix, in the act of making the 
vow. Ata distance the dead body of Raymond is discovered, 
flung carelessly into the earth, without the common decencies 
of sepulture. The extreme simplicity of the design constitutes 
its principal merit. 

The painter did not neglect the favourable opportunity af- 
forded by the miracle abovementioned to give a strong character 
to his works. The body of Raymond appears rising from the 
coffin and with a face of inexpressible horror announting his 
condemnation. From the nature of the subject as words are in- 
capable of visible representation, the story remains incomplete, 
and Lesueur was reduced to the awkward expedient of inscribing 
them upon the pall. The priest and spectators are variously 
and in different degrees affected by the miracle. 

The defect abovementioned is still more glaring in another 
picture of this series entitled the confirmation of the order of 
the Chartreux by pope Victor the 3d. We seethe pontiff sur- 
rounded by his cardinals and his secretary in the act of reading 
the decree; but there is nothing, there can be nothing, to distin- 
euish this on canvass from other pontifical decretals. Itis a piece 
ef quiet history, that when attempted to be delineated must be 
destitute of identity. 

The artist was far more fortunate in another painting of this 
series in which he attempted to delineate the following fact. 
Roger, count of Sicily, while hunting, was accidentally separated 
from his companions and wandered near the cell of the saint, 
when engaged in his devotions. He was so struck with the 
piety of the monk and of his companions, that he presented them 
with two churches and appropriated the revenue to their subsis- 
tence. ‘The saint appears on his knees before the crucifix. The 
count who has just dismounted kneels respectfully at a humble 
distance with his arms extended towards heaven in the attitude 
ofsupplication. His dogs breathless and fatigued inform us 
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that he has just arrived from.the chase. In perspective the rest 
ef the train appear in full pursuit. Now these facts speak a 
visible language. Notwithstanding, we may not know that the 
monk is St. Bruno, or the stranger Count Roger; yet we know 
that the latter has been separated from his companions in the 
ehace, that he has intruded on the quietude of monastic devo- 
tion, and that he is struck with reverence and admiration at this 
spectacle of piety. 

Nor was the artist less fortunate in another picture of the 
same series, representing St. Bruno refusing a mitre. The pon- 
tiff, surrounded by his cardinals. points to the emblem of archi- 
episcopal dignity lying upon a table and entreats his acceptance. 
The saint reverently kneels and with a countenance of the pro- 
foundest humility turns his head aside; with one hand upon his 
breast and with the other extended in the attitude of rejection. 
This series of paintings amounted to twenty-two, a work which 
cost the artist three whole years to accomplish. All these were 
originally done in fresco, and as the traces of Lesueur have been 
much impaired by time the Parisian artists undertook their re- 
storation. By their frequent touchings and retouchings they 
have essentially impaired the original character of the paintings, 
and Fuseli remarks with his accustomed naivete that they have 
suffered martyrdom more than once. 

We are sorry to say that this amiable and excellent artist 
impaired his constitution by his professional assiduity, and 
in the full flower of his fame, and after having acquired the cha- 
racter of the French Raphael, died in 1675 in the 38th year of 


MS age. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, I81l2. 


A public exhibition of works of art, may be considered 
as presenting an object tothe reflection of the philosopher, and 
to the judgment of the connoisseur. Under the first of these 
descriptions, is inquired what is the predominant turn of thought 
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among artists, and the public their patrons? Under the second 
description, the critic investigates the general merit of the spee- 
zacle, and taxes his memory to determine whether the present 
be superior or inferior to former exhibitions. 

At the time of the revival of art, patrons commissioned from 
the artists representations of their favourite saints; and jumbled 
together, by main force, the most heterogeneous compositians. 
Personages who lived in distant climes and distant ages, were, 
by the powers of the pencil, indulged with most felicitous fami- 
liarity, and participated in the same action, in spite of geography 
and chronology. That species of devotion no longer controls 
practitioners. But Fashion, a deity no less arbitrary than such 
devotion, and equally absurd, enforces compliances at which good 
taste, if not common sense, revolts. But what would. be the 
consequence of disobedience to her mandates? Let this question 
be answered by the history of those artists who have hazarded 
the experiment. 

Among all the productions of art, portraits are undoubtedly 
the most absolute enactions of a patron’s orders. He who pleases 
to live must, on such occasions, especially, as Dr. Johnson phra- 
sed the sentiment, live to please. The chief subject of his pic- 
ture is given, and for the most part, the accompaniments are 
fixed; yet there isa turn of attitude, or action, a management of 
light and shade, a plan of treatment to which the artist may lay 
claim, and in which he may display his skill, his intelligence, and 
his judgment. 

We remember when one side of the exhibition room had 


fourteen portraits of dogs, in attendance on their ladies;-—when 


not quite half the portraits of gentlemen had spectacles on their- 
noses, reading glasses, never to be used, hung adown their bo- 
soms, or other insignia of weak sight, transmitted by the record- 
ing pencil, for the information of posterity. That fashion is 
passed; and instead of it, the costume of the day among gentle- 
men, touches closely on what,a few years ago would have been 
marked as rude, barbarous and rustic; and among the ladies, on 
what taste would have thought too meagre, and charity too 
negligent. 

Recollection deceives us, if the proportion of portraits in 
this exhibition be not greater than usual: and though there may 
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be much honour and some improvement, if Richardson is to be 
credited, in keeping such good company, yet we fear not suffi- 
cient to compensate for so great a defect, as want of variety. — 
Subjects requiring deep study, and calling forth the energies, 
and latent powers of the art, are wanting; and predilection itself 
is closely pressed, to admit as history pieces, some, to which un- 
der better circumstances, that distinction would be refused.— 
Others, we say it with regret, offend too grossly against both art 
and nature, to be admitted to a higher rank than that of daubs 
by students of two years’ standing. 

The first place among those to be ranked as history pieces, 
must be given to Mr. West’s “Saul before Samuel and the Pro- 
phets; an historical landscape.”” Whether this history could pos- 
sibly have passed in a landscape, should have engaged the pain- 
ter’s mature consideration before he composed this work. We 
apprehend it could not. A _ building of some kind (probably 
partly collegiate, if not a mansion) the dwelling of Samuel, 
seems to be necessary. Mr. West’s landscape, however, is much 
the best part of his picture: it is harmonious, yet grand, and not 
common. The composition of the figures, too, is goodg and the 
general effect, would be interesting, could we overlook the mis- 
conception of the story. The critic who should descend to 
minutiz would object against the introduction of the king’s 
horse, that Solomon, long after Saul, was the first king of Israe] 
who used a horse, that animal being forbid to the sovereign of 
the tribes: that Saul was not literally 2aked, as the painter has 
represented him; the import of the original only implying priva- 
tion of his upper vestment, or of armour: that not a single mu- 
sical instrument is employed by the prophets introduced, al- 
though a principal part of their frophecying was fisalmody, 1. e. 
playing on stringed instruments; and musical devotion was in all 
probability, the species of prophesying in which Saul, and his 
servants sent before him, accompanied the prophets: that 
Samuel was a magistrate, as wellas prophet, and wore the proper 
dress of office: for so the witch of Endor describes him; “I saw 
a sovereign judge ascend, clothed with a manfle’”’—or am- 
ple ornamental dress, [brocaded?] as king’s daughters were af- 
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terwards accustomed to wear. These defects, in our judgment, 
vitiate the other excellencies of this picture. 

Mr. West, in his “ Portrait of I. E. Wilmot, Esq. one of the 
commissioners who adjusted the claims of the American loyal- 
ists,” has encountered the difficulty of introducing a historical, 
or rather allegorical picture into the composition. It certainly 
illustrates the subject; but it hazards the fault of drawing off the 
cye from the principal personage. To be intelligible, it must 
contain the necessary details; and the necessary details attract the 
attention of the inquisitive spectator. 

A few subjects drawn from classic history in this exhibition, 
owe their distinction to the paucity of competitors. There are 
several pictures on two, or more stories; and though they be 
interesting anecdotes of men long departed, yet the repetition 
does no great honour to the extent of the artists’ researches, or 
eeneral reading. 

We have on former occasions commended the pencil of Hil- 
ton: his picture of “ Christ restoring sight to the blind,” justifies 
our commendation; in parts, at least; but we suspect that Mr. 
I]. has not premises sufficiently spacious in which to contem- 
plate his larger works: were this picture placed in a hall, or 
church, he himself would detect ambiguities of expression and 
appearances, altogether repugnant to his wishes. 

The Portraits, as we have already hinted, form the mass 
of this display. Many of them are equal to any that we have ever 
seen. The merit, however, lies in few hands. Messrs. Beachy, 
Lawrence, Owen, and a few others; Thompson’s “ Infant Jupi- 
ter,” has excellent parts. His Lavinia hardly expresses with 
sufficient distinctness, the true gentlewoman. 

The Lanpscaress with their accompaniments diversify the 
exhibition to great advantage. Among them we distinguish Mr 
Daniel’s, “Scene near Nijibabad, in Rohilcund, the Sewalic, 
snowy mountains, appearing in the distance; an Indian on an ele- 
phant is endeavouring to cross a small bridge, which the ele- 
phant refuses until he has examined its strength with his trunk: 
East Indies.” The sagacity of the animal is well expressed; 
and gives a strong interest to the piece. This elephent is re- 
markably flesh coloured. 
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Turner’s “Snow Storm: Hannibal and his army crossing the 
Alps,” is not a snow storm; that meteor while falling suffers no 
such distant view of objects as Mr. T. has introduced; and after 
it has fallen, the whole ground is covered with it, to an effect 
not marked by the painter: he has been more intent on his ma- 
nagement of light, and his sun “shorn of his beams,” than on 
scrupulous accuracy in representing a snow storm. 

“ View of the appearance of the French fleet about noon, on 
the 12th of April, 1809: the Imperieuse, Capt. Lord Cochran, 
engaging the Aquilon, Varsovie, and Calcutta, which were cap- 
tured and burnt; the Qcean, &c. making sail for the river Cha- 
rante. 

“ View of the situation of the French fleet, as they appeared 
the 12th April, 1809; the Ocean, a three-decked ship, with six 
other of the line, aground upon the shoals, two still continuing at 
anchor, near the isle d’Aix: the remainder got into the river Cha- 
rante, and part aground.” 

These, with others of a like nature,as Capt. Brenton’s affair 
off Naples, &c. are proper subjects of commemoration by means 
of the arts. The present war has afforded subjects enough for 
a gallery; why should not a gallery of them be formed? 

To praise Mr. Bone’s ENAMELs, is doing no more than all 
the world does: the subject usually called “ Titian’s Mistress,” 
but by Mr. B. “Lady and Page,” is one of the most perfect spe- 
cimens that has proceeded from the hands of this artist. 

The same remark on the prevalence of portraits as is appli- 
cable to the pictures, applies also to the scuLpTurEs. There 
are a few monumental figures;—figures so often repeated that 
to vary the sentiment they express is now scarcely possi- 
ble. Flaxman’s monument to the memory of marquis Cornwal- 
lis, for the prince of Wales’s Island, is one of his best. In 
Manning’s “ model for the monument in honour of Capt. Har- 
dinge,” we discover, as we hope, an earnest of superior merit. 
Theed’s “Thetis” is commendable; but the goddess couches in 
a manner of somewhat doubtfu! propriety. The busts contain ma- 
ny of great merit; and the architectural drawings, being remoy- 
ed to another room, they are seen to more than usual advantage. 
Mr. Nollekens and Mr. Chantrey have been distinguished by us 
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on this inspection. The bust of Mr. West, by the former, and 


that of Mr. Stothard, by the latter, are striking likenesses and 
well executed. We may be allowed also to commend them in 
another point of view; they mark the intercourse and mutual re- 


gard of artists and were there no other merits, beside those of 


likeness and friendship in these, as also in sir W. Beechey’s 
“portrait of Mr. Nollekens, the sculptor,’ we should not hesi- 
tate to praise them. 

This exhibition is marked by tokens of a military era; it be- 
gins with “the chief of the Macdonells” in a Highland military 
dress; and it ends with the redoubted hero “ Mr. Cribb, the Bri- 
tish champion.”’ Even the ladies are military also, and some of 
them high in field rank: “Portrait of Mrs. Colone! Kerrison’”— 
“ Portrait of Mrs. General Mac Intyre.” Formerly the character 
of these ladies would have been expressed by a round about pe- 
riphrasis; but who shall limit the improvements of the present. 
generation! 

May success attend the ingenious and the deserving; may 
the arts flourish as the elegancies of the nation; and may greater 
diversity hereafter prove the interest taken by the public in their 
prosperity and permanency. 

Report says that upwards of five hundred articles sent were 
rejected: the numéer of practitioners is increasing: that of distin- 
euished genius must ever be small. Literary Panorama, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ADVERSARIA; OR, EVENING RECREATIONS —NO. Y. 


+ Thus in delight my winter evenings roll.—Porxr. 


In the days of Socrates, married women, in Greece, were can» 
fined to be household drudges merely. Xenophon, in his Me- 
morabilia Socratis, introduces Ischomachus, an Athenian, of great 
riches and reputation, discoursing with Socrates, about his fa- 
mily affairs. ‘ He told his wife, that his main object in marrying 
her was to haye a person in whose discretion he could confide; 
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who would take proper care of his servants, and expend his mo- 
ney with economy.” The distressed husband proceeds to com- 
plain; that he one day observed her face painted, and that she 
wore high-heeled shoes; that he chid her severely for such fol- 
lies, and asked whether she could imagine to pass such silly 
tricks upon a husband? If she wanted to have a better com- 
plexion, why not weave at her loom standing upright; why not 
employ herself in baking and other family exercises, which would 
give her such a bloom as no paint could imitate? But when the 
Athenian manners came to be more polished, greater indulgence 
was given to the ladies in dress and ornament. They consumed 
the whole morning at the toilette, employing paint, and every 
drug for cleaning and whitening the skin: they laid red upon 
their lips, and took great care of their teeth: their hair, made up 
in buckles with a hot iron, was perfumed and spread upon their 
shoulders: their dress was elegant, and artfully contrived to set 
off a fine shape. Such is the influence of appetite for dress: 
vanity could not be the sole motive, as married ladies were ne- 
ver seen in public. 


Piety communicates a divine lustre to the female mind: wit 
and beauiy. like the flowers of the field, may flourish and charm 
for a season; but let it be remembered, that, like the fragrant 
blossoms that bloom in the air, these gifts are frail and fa- 
ding: age will nip the bloom of beauty; sickness and sorrow will 
stop the current of wit and humour; but, in that gloomy time 
which is appointed for all, piety will support the drooping soul, 
like a refreshing dew upon the parched earth. 


ConGREVE is the author of a part of No. 42, in the Tatler, 
in which he has depicted the character of Elizabeth Hastings, 
daughter of the earl of Huntingdon, one of the most accomplish- 
ed jadies of her time. Scarce has any age, says an annotator 
on the paper, since the commencement of the Christian era, pro- 
duced a lady of such high birth and superior accomplishments, 
who was a greater blessing to many, or a brighter pattern to all. 
By all accounts she must have been little less than the angels. 
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But Steele seems to have exerted all his powers, where, in 
No. 49, he speaks of the same lady, and presents to us a portrait 
with which no one can refrain from being enamoured. 

Aspasia must be allowed to be of the first order of love, whose 
unaffected freedom and conscious innocence give her the attend- 
ance of the graces in all her actions. That awful distance which 
we bear toward her in all our thoughts about her, and that cheer- 
ful familiarity with which we approach her, are certain instances 
of her being the truest object of love of any of her sex. In this 
accomplished lady, love is the constant effect, because it is never 
the design. Yet though her mien carries more invitation than 
command, to behold her is an immediate check to loose beha- 
viour; and ¢o love her is a liberal education; for, it being the na- 
ture of all love to create an imitation of the beloved person in the 
lover, aregard for Aspasia naturally produces decency of man- 
ners, and good conduct of life in her admirers. 


No person can be perfectly agreeable without a portion ot 
wit and vivacity; but that perspicacity which is employed in dis- 
covering and exposing the foibles of others, particularly of those 
with whom we live in habits of intimacy, is but another name for 
treachery and ill nature; and vivacity, unaccompanied by tender- 
ness and delicacy, is, like the picture of a gaudy landscape, emi- 
nent only for its brilliant colouring. We turn away from it in 
disgust, when our eyes are attracted by the labours of another 
artist, whose tints, if less vivid, are more delicate, though he has 
employed his skill only in portraying Poverty at the door of 
Contentment, or Innocence reposing on a bank of flowers. 


Tue following epitaph upon the celebrated mathematician, 
M‘Laurin, to whom the method of fluxions owes its security from 
all future metaphysical assailants, is attributed to Dr. Jounson, 
and is certainly worthy of his taste in Latin composition: 


H. L. P.. E. 


Non ut nomine paterno consulat; 

Nam tali auxilio nil eget; 

Sed ut in hoc infelici campo, 

Ubi Luctus regnant et Pavor, 
Mortalibus prorsus non absit solatium: 
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Hujus enim scripta evolve 
Mentemque tantarum rerum capacem 
Corpori caduco superstitem crede. 


{t would not be easy to do justice to this elegant and nervous 
sentence in English; but the following may serve to convey some 
notion of it. 


‘“‘His son erected this monument, not to perpetuate his father’s name, 
for it needs no such aid; but that in this valley of tears, where Fear and Sor- 
row hold their reign, mortals might derive some consolation: for, let them 
study his works, and be inspired with the belief, that the capacious mind, 
which grasped such sublime systems, survived the perishing body.” 


SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT BRITISH TRIADS. 


TuREE things will not be had without every one its compa- 
nion: day without night, idleness without hunger, and wisdom 
without respect. 

Three things which are not easily counted: the particles of 
light, the words of a talkative woman, and the devices of a miser. 

The three charities to the age that follows: planting of trees, 
improvement of science, and the education of children in virtue. 

Three persons who ought to have pity shown them: the 
stranger, the widow, and the orphan. 

Three things, however bad they may be, which are better to 
be possessed of than to be without them: a priest, a king, anda 
wife. 

The three ornaments of a country: a barn, the shop of an 
artist, and a school. 


—— 


THOSE moralists please me best who take it for granted, that 
a benevolent Ged must delight in the felicity of his creatures; 
who teach man to be happy in this world, in order to fit him for 
the next; and who maintain, with the poet, that to enjoy is to 
obey. Gratifications which interfere with the welfare of others, 
are, no doubt, to be forborne; but, benevolence and prudence 
permitting, it is surely as much a sin to lose an opportunity of 
doing oneself a pleasure, or to seize an opportunity of doing 
eneself a pain, as if any other sensitive being were concerned. 
VOL. I. z 
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This was not the system of bishop Jeremy Taylor, who expresses 
his sentiments in the following beautiful period: 


“He that takes off the yoke of obedience, and unties the bands of dis- 
cipline, and preaches a cheap religion, and presents heaven in the midst of 
flowers, and strews carpets softer than the Asian luxury in the way, and sets 
the songs of Zion to the tunes of Persian and lighter airs, and offers great 
liberty in bondage under afflictions and sins, and reconciles eternity ‘with pre- 
sent enjoyment, he shail have his school filled with disciples; but he that 
preaches the cross, and the severities of Christianity, and the strictnesses of 
holy life, he shall have the lot of his blessed Lord, he shall be thought ill of. 
and deserted.” 


Comuvs, to borrow the language of a sister art, possesses an 
Ionic simplicity, and a Doric sweetness, that is truly enchanting. 
The celebrated Horace Walpole observes well, that Milton’s ten- 
derness always imprints ideas as graceful as Guido’s Madonnas, 
and the three pieces, L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, and Comus, may 
be personified by the three Graces. As a drama it is, however, 
certainly defective: the dialogue is too much extended, and ex- 
cites too little interest; and, to be known to advantage, it must 
be read rather than exhibited. If the Paradise Lost resemble 
the ocean infuriate by a storm, and the Paradise Regained, a 
smooth and gentle river that brings both health and happiness, 
Comus is like a rill, that sometimes bubbles over pebbles, and 
sometimes creeping under the mossy rock, sooths every listener 
to repose with its pleasing murmurs. The first partakes of the 
wild sublimity of Angelo, the next of the mild and tender Raphael, 
while Comus blends the romantic scenery of a Claude with the 
exquisite polish and splendor of a Titian. 

The outline of this poem was taken from “ The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” a pleasant conceited comedy, written by George Peel, in 
1595. It seems as if Milton designed it as a vehicle, by which 
he could inculcate the most exquisite morality, and the most en- 
chanting, though visionary sentiments. He may be styled, with 
Virgil, the Plato poetarum,* and he seems willing to exclaim 
with Cicero: “ Errare meherculé majo cum Platone, quam cum 


istis vera sentire. 


* #lius Lampridius, Alex. Severus, p. 349. 
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An ardent love of traditionary fables and legendary lore, had 
filled his mind with all the enthusiasm that marked the pensive 
genius of Tasso and Collins, Ariosto and Spencer. His Sabrina 
is a lady, who, tradition informs us, was the daughter of Locrine, 
the son of Brutus, who, flying from the rage of her stepmother, 
Guendolen, consigned herself to the flood; the water-nymphs, in 
pity of her misfortunes, bore her to the hall of Nereus, who, in 
each sense, dropping in ambrosial oils, made her the goddess of 
the Severn. In:this fable we find the invention of Ovid mixed 
with the more chaste and elegant diction of Horace: the song of 
the spirit is most beautiful, and such an assemblage of enchant- 
ing images, as we find in the sister’s song to the echo, perhaps, 
cannot be found in so small a compass, in the whole range of 
English poetry. The moral inculcated in this piece is CHASTITY. 
Milton was himself a man of the nicest delicacy, and he seemed 
to think chastity and modesty the two most alluring qualifications 
of the sex. What an exquisite passage is that upon this subject, 
beginning |. 425. He seemed to consider that modesty excelled 
as much as the Ionic surpasses all the other orders of architec- 








ture, in neatness, simplicity, and elegance. 

His imagination in this piece evidently was on the wing: the 
most sportive genius, the same varied and beautiful excursions 
of fancy that decorates his L’ Allegro, sport in his Comus; he peo- 
ples the colours of the rainbow (1. 300) as he does afterwards the 
ideal waste and gloomy kingdoms of Chaos. 

His general descriptions are extremely wild and beautiful. I 
quote the following, to explain, in the words of Dr. Warton, a 
singular, concise, and enchanting expression: 


I know each lane, and every alley, green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, in this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn,* from side to side. 


Milton’s mind was fraught with every finer feeling, which led 
him to indulge in the various and delightful paths of music, po- 
etry, and philosophy: in these he particularly excelled, and he 
delighted in celebrating their influence over the mind and the 


~ A beurn is a deep, winding, and narrow yalley, with a rivulet in the 
midst. : 
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heart. The effects of music are such, as to take the prisoned 
soul, and lap it in Elysium; philosophy is 


Musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


He makes his poem subservient to the claims of friendship; his 
Thyrsis, 

Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 

Knows how to still the wild winds when they roar, 


is his musical and excellent friend, Henry Lawes, to whom he ad- 
dressed an elegant sonnet. 

It is impossible to read Comus, without partaking, in some 
measure, of the vaticinatio furentis animi of the poet: he asto- 
nishes, delights, and enchants us: there is such an elegance of 
expression; such compression of sentiment; his colouring is so 
vivid, and his scenery is so picturesque, that we are transported: 
his individual beauties are diamonds among pearls, and to search 
for them is to dig for gold in the mines of Peru. 


Joshua Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, is the author of 
the following sonnet, which has all the quaintness, but more of the 
melody of the age in which he flourished. He died in 1618. 


They say that shadows of deceased ghosts 
Will haunt the houses and the graves about 
Of such whose life’s lamp went untimely ouf, 

Delighting still in their forsaken hosts. 

So in the place where crucl love doth shoot 
The fatal shaft that slew my heart’s delight, 
I stalk, and walk, and wander, day and night, 

Like a pale ghost, with unperceived foot. 

But those light ghosts are happier far than I, 
For, at their pleasure, they can come and go 
Unto the place that hides their treasure so, 

And see the same with their fantastic eye. 
While I, alas! may not approach the cruel 
Proud monument that doth enclose my jewel! 

J. E. H. 


Baltimore. 
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@N THE FORCING-H@USES OF THE ROMANS, WITH A LIST OF 
FRUITS CULTIVATED BY THEM, NOW IN OUR GARDENS. BY 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART. K. B.P. R.S. &C.* 


Mr. A. Knight was the first person among us members of 
the Horticultural Society, who observed in reading Martial, 
strong traces of the Romans having enjoyed the luxury of for- 
cing-houses. I shall cite the principal passages upon which he 
has founded this observation, the truth of which is not likely to 
be controverted, and add such remarks as present themselves 
upon the Roman hot-houses, with a few words on the subject of 
our own. 


The first epigram is as follows: 


Pallida ne Cilicum timeant pomaria brumam, 
Mordeat et tenerum fortior aura nemus, 
Hibernis objecta notis specularia puros 
Admittunt soles, et sine feece diem, &c. 
Martial, lib. viii. 14. 


Qui Coreyrzi vidit pomaria regis, 
Rus, Entelle, tue preferat ille domus. 
Invida purpureos urat ne bruma racemos, 
Et gelidum Bacchi munera frigus edat; 
Condita perspicua vivit vindemia gemma, 
Et tegitur felix, nec tamen uva latet. 
Femineum lucet sic per bombycina corpus: 
Calculus in nitida sic numeratur aqua. 
Quid non ingenio voluit natura licere? 
Autumnum sterilis ferre jubetur hiems. 
Martial, lib. viii. 68. 


The four last lines of the first epigram are omitted, as having 
no reference whatever to the subject. 

From these passages, and from that of Pliny, in which he 
tells us that Tiberius, who was fond of cucumbers, had them in 
his garden throughout the year by means of (sfecularia) stoves, 
where they were grown in boxes, wheeled out in fine weather, 
and replaced in the nights or in cold weather, (Pliny, book xix, 


* Trans. of the Hort. Soc. vol. ¥, p. 147. 
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sect. 23, we may safely infer, that forcing-houses were not un- 
known to the Romans, though they do not appear to have been 
carried into general use. 

Flues the Romans were well acquainted with; they did not 
use Open fires in their apartments as we do, but, in the colder 
countries at least, they always had flues under the floors of their 
apartments. Mr. Lysons found the flues, and the fire-place 
whence they received heat, in the Roman villa he has described 
in Gloucestershire; in the baths also, which no good house could 
be without, flues were used to communicate a large proportion 
ef heat for their sudatories, or sweating apartments. 

The article with which their windows were glazed, if the 
term may be used, was ¢a/c, or what we call Muscovy glass, (da- 
jis sfecularis.*) At Rome, the apartments of the bettermost 
classes were furnished with curtains (ve/at) to keep away the 
sun; and windows (sfecularia) to resist cold; so common was 
the use of this material for windows, that the glazier, or person 
who fitted the panes, had a name, and was called sfecularius. 

On the epigrams the following remarks present themselves. 
The first in all probability described a peach-house, the. word 
fale, which is meant as a ridicule upon the practice, gives rea- 
son for this supposition; we all know that peaches grown under 
glass cannot be endowed either with colour or with flavour, un- 
less they are exposed by the removal of the lights, from the time 
of their taking their second swell, after stoning, to the direct 
rays of the sun: if this is not done, the best sorts are pale green 
when ripe, and not better than turnips in point of flavour; but it 
is not likely, thata Roman hot-house should, in the infancy of 
the invention, be furnished with moveable lights, as ours are, 
The Romans had peaches in plenty both hard and melting. The 
flesh of the hard peaches adhered to the stones as ours do,} and 
were preferred in point of flavour to the soft ones.§ 

The second epigram refers most plainly to a grape-house, 
but it does not seem to have been calculated to force the crop at 
an earlier period than the natural one: it is more likely to have 


* Ulpian 1. Quesitum 12. The Romans also made transparent beehives 
of the same material. Pliny, lib. xxi, sect. 47. 


¢ Quamvis coenationem velis et specularibus muniant.—Seneca. 
+ Pliny, lib. xv, sect. 34. § Pliny lib. xv, sect. 11. 
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been contrived for the purpose of securing a late crop, which 
may have been managed by destroying the first set of bloom,and 
encouraging the vines to produce a second. The last line of 
the epigram, which states the office of the house to be that of 
compelling the winter to produce autumnal fruits, leads much 
to this opinion. 

Hot-houses seem to have been little used in England, if at 
all, in the beginning of the last century. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, on her journey to Constantinople, in the year 1716, 
remarks the circumstance of pine-apples being served up in the 
desert, at the Electoral table at Hanover, as a thing she had ne- 
ver before seen or heard of; (see her Letters.) Had pines been 
then grown in England, her ladyship, who moved in the highest 
circles, could not have been ignorant of the fact. The public 
have still much to learn on the subject of hot houses, of course 
the Horticultural Society have much to teach. 

They have hitherto been too frequently misapplied under 
the name of forcing-houses, to the vain and ostentatious purpose 
of hurrying fruits to maturity, at a season of the year, when the 
sun has not the power of endowing them with their natural fla- 
vour; we have begun however to apply them to their proper use, 
we have peach-houses built for the purpose of presenting that 
excellent fruit to the sun, when his genial influence is the most 
active. We have others for the purpose of ripening grapes, in 
which they are secured from the chilling effects of our un- 
certain autumns, and we have brought them to as high a de- 
gree of perfection here, as either Spain, France, or’ Italy can 
boast of. We have pine-houses also, in which that delicate fruit 
is raised in a better style than is generally practised in its native 
intertropical countries; except, perhaps, in the well managed 
gardens of rich individuals, who may, if due care and attention 
is used by their gardeners, have pines as good, but cannot have 
them better, than those we know how to grow in England. 

‘The next generation will no doubt erect hot-houses of much 
larger dimensions than those, to which we have hitherto con- 
fined ourselves, such as are capable of raising trees of conside- 
rable size; they will also, instead of heating them with flues, 
such as we use, and which waste in the walls that conceal them 
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more than half of the warmth they receive from the fires that 
heat them, use naked tubes of metal filled with steam* instead 
of smoke. Gardeners will then be enabled to admit a proper 
proportion of air to the trees in the season of flowering, and as 
we already are aware of the use of bees in our cherry-houses to 
distribute the pollen, where wind cannot be admitted to dis- 
perse it, and of shaking the trees when in full bloom, to put the 
pollen in motion, they will find no difficulty in setting the shyest 
kinds of fruits. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to foretell, that ere 
long the aki and the avocado pear of the West Indies, the flat 
peach, the mandarine orange, and the litchi of China, the man- 
go,t the mangostan,and the durion of the East Indies, and pos- 
sibly other valuable fruits, will be frequent at the tables of opu- 
lent persons; and some of them, perhaps in less than half a cen- 
tury, be offered for sale on every market day at Covent Garden. 

Subjoined is a list of those fruits cultivated at Rome, in the 
time of Pliny, that are now grown in our English gardens. 

Almonds.—Both sweet and bitter were abundant. 

Apfles.—22 sorts at least: sweet apples (melimala) for eating, 
and others for cookery. They had one sort without kernels. 

Apricots. Pliny says of the apricot (armeniaca) que sola et 
odore commendantur, (lib. xv, sect. 11.) He arranges them 
among his plums. Martial valued them little, as appears by 
his epigram, xiii, 46. 

Cherries were introduced into Rome in the year of the city 
680, A. C.'73, and were carried thence to Britain 120 years after, 
A.D.48. The Romans had eight kinds, a red one, a black one, 
a kind so tender as scarce to bear any carriage, a hard fleshed 
one (dwracina) like our bigarreau, a small one with a bitterish 
flavour (/eurea) like our little wild black, alsoa dwarf one, not 
exceeding three feet high. 


* A neat and ingenious fancy for heating melon frames by steam, appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1755. 


} The mango was ripened by Mr. Aiton, his Majesty’s gardener, in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, in the autumn of 1808, who has frequently ripened fruits ef the 
mesfnilus japonica, which is 3 good but not a superior fruit. 
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Chesnuts.—They had six sorts, some more easily separated 
from the skin than others, and one with a red skin; they roasted 
them as we do. 

Figs.—They had many sorts, black and white, large and small, 
ene as large as a pear, another no larger than an olive. 

Medlars.—They had two kinds, the one larger, and the 
other smaller. 

Mulberrics.—They had two kinds of the black sort,a largerand 
a smaller. Pliny speaks also of a mulberry growing on a brier: 
Nascuntur et in rubis, (1. xv, sect. 27,) but whether this means 
the raspberry, or the common blackberry does not appear. 

Nuts.—They had hazle-nuts and filberds; Aas guogue mollis 
frrotegit barba (1. 15, sect. 24:) they roasted these nuts. 

Pears.—Of these they had many sorts, both summer and 
winter fruit, melting and hard; they had more than thirty-six 
kinds, some were called Zidralia: we have our pound pear. 

Plums.—They had a multiplicity of sorts (ingens turba frru- 
norum) black, white, and variegated, one sort was called asinina, 
from its cheapness, another damascena, this had much stone and 
little flesh: from Martial’s Epigram, xiii, 29, we may conclude, 
that it was what we now call prunes. 

Quinces.—They had three sorts, one was called chrysomela 
from its yellow flesh; they boiled them with honey, as we make 
marmalade. See Martial, xiii, 24. 


—~— 








Services.—They had the apple-shaped, the pear-shaped, and 
a small kind, probably the same as we gather wild, possibly the 
azarole. 

Strawberries—they had, but do not appear to have prized; 
the climate is too warm to produce this fruit in perfection un- 
less in the hills. . 

Vines.—They had a multiplicity of these, both thick skinned 
(duracina) and thin skinned: one vine growing at Rome produ- 
ced 12 amphorz of juice, 84 gallons. They had round berried, 
and long berried sorts, one so long, that it was called dactylides, 
the grapes being like the fingers on the hand. Martial speaks 
favourably of the hard skinned grape for eating, xiii, 22. 

Walnuts.—They had soft shelled, and hard shelled, as we 
have: in the golden age, when men lived upon acorns, the gods 


lived upon walnuts, hence the name jug/lans, Jovis glans. 
VOL. I. A a 
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Mr. OxpscnHoot, 





Asit is not, I believe, generally known that a colony of Greeks 
are settled in North America, I transcribe for your use, the 
following extract from Stoddard’s Sketches of Louisiana, and hope 
that it may induce some of your correspondents in that quarter, 
to give an account of the present situation of those unfortunate 
people. 

S. 


As the Floridas have often changed masters, some variety in the popula- 
tion may be expected. The Spaniards were the first to make permanent settle- 
ments in them. The peace of 1763, put them in possession of Great Britain, 
when a number of English, Scotch, and Irish, were incorporated with the an- 
cient inhabitants. They also received an accessation during the American 
revolution, when many of those disaffected to our cause obtained refuge in 
the Floridas; and the proximity of our settlements has prompted many of our 
citizens since that period to become Spanish subjects. 

One remarkable fact relative to the population of the Floridas must not es- 
cape notice. While these were in possession of the English, a plan was con- 
certed to entice a colony of Greeks into the country. Sir William Duncan 
and doctor Turnbull were at the bottom of this transaction. The country 
was represented to the Greeks.in the most favourable light; they were pro- 
mised fertile fields and lands in abundance, and also transportation and sub- 
sistence. Hence fifteen hundred souls were deluded from the islands in 
Greece and Italy, and landedin East Florida. They were planted ata place 
called New Symrna, situated about seventy miles to the southward of St. Au- 
gustine. But what was their surprise when, instead of cultivated fields, they 
were ushered into a desolate wilderness, without the means of support! What 
mortified them still more was, that some of them were tantalized with the 
use of rented lands for ten years, at the expiration of which they reverted 
again to their original proprietors, when the poor settlers were once more re- 
duced to poverty and misery. Some of them indeed could not obtain land 
on any terms. Hence they were obliged to labour for the planters in the 
character of slaves, and to experience hunger and nakedness. Overseers 
were placed over them, and whenever the usual task was not completed, they 
were goaded with the lash. Families were not allowed to live separate from 
each other; but a number of them were crowded together in one mess, and 
condemned to promiscuous repose. The poor wretches were not even allow- 
edto procure fish for themselves, although the sea at their feet was full of 
them. People were forbidden to furnish them with victuals; severe punish- 
ments were decreed against those who gave, and those who received the 
charitable boon. Under this treatment many of them died, especially the old 
people. At length in 1769, seized with despair and sensible of no other al- 
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ternative than escape or death, they rose on their cruel tyrants, and made 
themselves masters of some small vessels. But their designs were frustra- 
ted by the prompt exertions of the military; and this revolt closed with the 
deaths of five of the unhappy ringleaders. 

This transaction is so contrary to the reputed humanity of the English na- 
tion that it requires some credulity to believe the solemm report of a British 
officer who was an eye witness to what we have related. 


THEATRICAL.-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


Believing that you are disposed to do justice to rising mevit 
in any walk of life, I take the liberty of expressing the pleasure 
I enjoyed some evenings since, on witnessing the performance 
of a young actor whom I have never yet seen noticed in print. 
I allude to Mr. Harris of the new theatre. I happened-to be 
present at the representation of Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy of 
“‘ Such things are,” the scene of which isin India; where a bene- 
volent Englishman (Mr. Howard) is introduced as visiting the 
prisons, in hopes of relieving the distresses of those who are con- 
fined. As the keeper is conducting him through a dark passage 
among different dungeons, one of the prisoners steals his pock- 
et book containing a large sum, which he finds is sufficent to 
ransom him and restore him to his family. When Howard returns 
from his round he meets this man, interrogates him on his situa- 
tion, and, being touched by his distress, offers him money and 
promises to intercede for his release. He is then retiring, when 
the prisoner, struck with the generosity of the stranger, and 
unable to contain his feelings, restores him his pocket hook, and 
confesses his theft. All this occupies but a very little time and 
the prisoner is quite a subordinate personage. But Mr. Harris 
seized so true a conception of the character, and performed it 
with so perfect and touching a simplicity, that. 1 confess, without 
disparaging the rest of the company, who really all performed 
well, the prisoner was to me the most interesting character in 
the play. I mention this circumstance, not merely as a matfer 
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of justice to a meritorious young man, but because it may be 
rendered serviceable to his future improvement. Mr. Harris 
has yet very much to learn. He has adopted an awkward 
swing in his walk which might be corrected, and he should en- 
deayour to acquire more dignity and grace in his manner. These 
are things which will not cost him much labour, and they will 
amply repay it; for it will depend altogether on Mr. Harris’s own 
exertions whether he will hereafter be a performer of much 
distinction. Let him persevere in his diligence and his studies, 
without striving to urge himself forward into a premature and 
transient celebrity. Let him remember that there is no part 
however insignificant which may not furnish opportunites for 
exerting his talents, and this note may serve to remind him, of 
what may stimulate his ambition, that the eyes of the audience 
are already upon him and that although his acting has been con- 


‘ fined to a humble sphere, its merit is appreciated by more than 


one OBSERVER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—PERPETUAL MOTION . 


In another part of our Journal we have allotted an ample space 
to a very ingenious and temperate essay on the subject of Mr. 
Readhefer’s machine, “ whereof,’ to borrow a phrase from po- 
etry, the country “rings from sideto side.’ It is indeed a sin- 
gular and a very honourable proof of the ardent, inquisitive spirit 
of our countrymen, that the great question of perpetual motion 
has occupied and absorbed the public attention, till all the habi- 
tual topics of conversation are banished from its presence. Per- 
petual motion is every where heard of, and discussed, and assail- 
ed, orreprobated. Even politics, that darling theme so near and 
dear to all our hearts, is forgotten in the zeal of physical specu- 
lation—and the war with England, and the invasion of Canada, 
possess only a subordinate interest in comparison with Mr. Read- 
hefer, and the Germantown discovery. The miracles of the 
abbe Paris did not excite more wonder—nor the stranger’s nose 
in Strasburg more controversy. The very ladies have joined in 
the discussion, and many a belle now applies to much higher 
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purposes than those for which she learned them, the principles 
of attraction, the effects of gravity, the power of plane inclina- 
tions, and the.vain endeavours‘of untwisting chains. With the 
view of gratifying this natural curiosity to see what has been so 
much a subject of controversy, we have procured for this num- 
ber the annexed drawing, which is said to represent very faith- 
fully the structure of the machine, and will serve to illustrate 
the argument of our correspondent Rittenhouse. Though we 
insert with great cheerfulness his essay, it must not be under- 
stood that our own conviction is closed against the inventor of 
the machine, or that we are unwilling to listen to all that can be 
said in favour of his alleged discovery. It will on the contrary 
consist not merely with our inclination, but what we deem a pub- 
lic duty to publish whatever he or his friends may choose to 
write in his defence, provided it be wholly and rigidly free from 
all that spirit of acrimony which is at least superfluous on any 
subject, but peculiarly misplaced on an abstract question of 
mechanics. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 
LONDON—BIBLIOMANIA. 


AT no time did the Bibliomania rage with more violence than 
at present. At the duke of Roxburghe’s sale, a collection of 
two-penny portraits of criminals, and other remarkable charac- 
ters, chiefly of persons tried at the Old Bailey, sold for £94 10s. 
The Boke of Saint Albans, printed 1486, £147.—The Mirror of 
the World, Caxton, 1480, £351 15s—The Kalindayr of the Ship- 
pers, 1503, £180.—The last little volume was bought for the 
duke by Mr. Nicol for two guineas. 

A collection of halfpenny ballads and garlands, pasted, in 5 
vols. sold for £478 15s. ld. 

A set of the Sessions’ Papers, from 1690 to 1803, sold for 
£378. 

One day’s sale of the library, produced above £2,800. The 
books were early and scarce editions of English peetry. 
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of justice to a meritorious young man, but because it may be 
rendered serviceable to his future improvement. Mr. Harris 
has yet very much to learn. He has adopted an awkward 
swing in his walk which might be corrected, and he should en- 
deayour to acquire more dignity and grace in his manner. These 
are things which will not cost him much labour, and they will 
amply repay it; for it will depend altogether on Mr. Harris’s own 
exertions whether he will hereafter be a performer of much 
distinction. Let him persevere in his diligence and his studies, 
without striving to urge himself forward into a premature and 
transient celebrity. Let him remember that there is no part 
however insignificant which may not furnish opportunites for 








exerting his talents, and this note may serve to remind him, of 
what may stimulate his ambition, that the eyes of the audience 
are already upon him and that although his acting has been con- 


* fined to a humble sphere, its merit is appreciated by more than 


one OBSERVER. 
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In another part of our Journal we have allotted an ample space 
to a very ingenious and temperate essay on the subject of Mr. 
Readhefer’s machine, “ whereof,’ to borrow a phrase from po- 
etry, the country “rings from sideto side.” It is indeed a sin- 
gular and a very honourable proof of the ardent, inquisitive spirit 
of our countrymen, that the great question of perpetual motion 
has occupied and absorbed the public attention, till all the habi- 
tual topics of conversation are banished from its presence. Per- 
petual motion is every where heard of, and discussed, and assail- 
ed, orreprobated. Even politics, that darling theme so near and 
dear to all our hearts, is forgotten in the zeal of physical specu- 
lation—and the war with England, and the invasion of Canada, 
possess only a subordinate interest in comparison with Mr. Read- 
hefer, and the Germantown discovery. The miracles of the 
abbe Paris did not excite more wonder—nor the stranger’s nose 
in Strasburg more controversy. The very ladies have joined in 
the discussion, and many a belle now applies to much higher 
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purposes than those for which she learned them, the principles 
of attraction, the effects of gravity, the power of plane inclina- 
tions, and the vain endeavours‘of untwisting chains. With the 
view of gratifying this natural curiosity to see what has been so 
much a subject of controversy, we have procured for this num- 
ber the annexed drawing, which is said to represent very faith- 
fully the structure of the machine, and will serve to illustrate 
the argument of our correspondent Rittenhouse. Though we 
insert with great cheerfulness his essay, it must not be under- 
stood that our own conviction is closed against the inventor of 
the machine, or that we are unwilling to listen to all that can be 
said in favour of his alleged discovery. It will on the contrary 
consist not merely with our inclination, but what we deem a pub- 
lic duty to publish whatever he or his friends may choose to 
write in his defence, provided it be wholly and rigidly free from 
all that spirit of acrimony which is at least superfluous on any 
subject, but peculiarly misplaced on an abstract question of 
mechanics. 
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AT no time did the Bibliomania rage with more violence than 
at present. At the duke of Roxburghe’s sale, a collection of 
two-penny portraits of criminals, and other remarkable charac- 
ters, chiefly of persons tried at the Old Bailey, sold for £94 10s. 
The Boke of Saint Albans, printed 1486, £147.—The Mirror of 
the World, Caxton, 1480, £351 15s—The Kalindayr of the Ship- 
pers, 1503, £180.—The last little volume was bought for the 
duke by Mr. Nicol fortwo guineas. 

A collection of halfpenny ballads and garlands, pasted, in 5 
vols. sold for £478 15s. ld. 

A set of the Sessions’ Papers, from 1690 to 1803, sold for 
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One day’s sale of the library, produced above £2,800. The 
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Wednesday, June 17, was quite an epoch in bookselling; for 
at no time, and in no country, did books bring the prices at 
which they were knocked down by Mr. Evans at Roxburghe 
house. ‘To enumerate all the rarities sold would exceed the 
limits that we can spare for the article; but we shall extract from 
the catalogue (in Mr. Nicol’s own words) the titles of a few of 
the lots, and add the prices at which they sold. 


ROMANCES. 


No, 6292. Il Decamerone di Boccaccio, fol. M. C. Edit. 
Prim. Venet; Valdarfer, 1471. 

Of the extreme scarcity ofthis celebrated edition of the De- 
cameron, it will perhaps be sufficient to say, that no other perfect 
copy is yct known to exist, after all the fruitless researches of 
more than 300 years. : 

It was bought by the marquis of Blandford, after a long con- 
test with carl Spencer, for £2,260; being the largest sum ever 
given for a single volume. 

No. 6348. The Boke of the Iayt of Armes and of Chyva- 
lyre. fol. blue Turkey, gilt leaves, very rare. Caxton, 1479. 

Bought by Mr. Nornaville for £326. 

No. 6349. The veray trew history of the valiant Knight Ja- 
son. fol. Russia. Andewarpe by Gerard Leea, 1492. 

Of this very rare edition no other copy is known. Bought by 
the duke of Devonshire for £94. 10s. 

No. 6350. ‘The Recuyeil of the Historics of Troye, by 
Raoule Je Fevie, translated and printed by William Caxton. fol. 
B. M. Colen, 1473. 

This matchless copy of the first book printed in the English 
language, belonged to Elizabeth Gray, queen of Edward IV. 

Bought by the duke of Devonshire for £1,060. 10s. 

No. 6358. The most Pytifull History of the Noble Appolyn, 
King of Thyre: 4to. M. G. L. very rare; W. de Warde, 1519. 

Bought by Mr. Nornaville, for £115. 10s. 

No. 6360. The History of Blanchardyn, and the Princes 
Eglantyne. fol. red Mor. Caxton. 

Of this book there is no other copy known to exist. Unfor- 
tunately imperfect at the end. 
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Bought by earl Spencer for £215. 15s. 

No. 6361. The right pleasaunt and goodlie Historye of the 
Four Sonnes of Aimon, fol. red Mor. Caxton, 1554. 

Bought by Mr. Heber for £55. | 

No. 6376. The Lyfe of Vergilius, with wood cuts, rare, 4to iit 

Bought by marquis of Blandford for £54. 12s. Ri 

No. 6377. The Storye of Frederyke of Jennen, with wood- a 
cuts, 1518. 

Bought by Mr. Triphook for £65. 2s. 

No. 6378. The Story of Mary of Nemegen, with weod cuts, 
1518. 

Bought by Mr. Triphook for £67. 

The day’s sale amounted to £5,035. 7s. 

It will be curious to learn what these books originally cost 
the noble duke; and we trust Mr. Nicol will publish a priced 
catalogue with a detail of the formation of the library. 

Books to the amount of £40,000 have been sold by auction 
within the last two months—to which those now on sale will add 
25 or £30,000 more. 

The young duke of Devonshire has also bought the count 
Maccarthy’s splendid library, in one lot, for 25,000 guineas. 


a 


SELLING A WIFE. 


A well dressed woman was lately sold in Smithfield, with a 
halter round her neck, to a decent looking man, who gave eight 
shillings for the /ady, and paid the salesman seven shillings. 
An immense crowd witnessed the scene. The woman declared 
it was the happiest moment of her life: and the purchaser said 
that he would not take ten pounds for his dargain! 

Daniel Redesh sold his wife in Sheffield market place lately, 
for sixfrence, and actually delivered her to the purchaser in a 
halter, which cost ninefrence! 

Possibly it may be thought rather impertinent, by the gen- 
tlemen and ladies implicated in these transactions (which are 
usually the consequences of mutual agreement, and mutual con- 
venience) to inquire by what law this divorce, a mensd et thoro, 
and moreover, a vinculo matrimonii takes place in this summary 
and unexpensive manner? and whether the ceremony is equally 
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efficacious supposing the lady to be “well-dressed.” How far 
does custom warrant the proceeding? And supposing there 
should be children by the purchaser, to whom do they belong? 
Moreover, has he not also a right to sell what he bought? What 
is the efficacy of the Aalzer (always indispensable) in this case? 
and is not the whole, one of John Bull’s barbarisms? What can 
foreigners think of it? &c. &c. 


5 


MODERN REFINEMENTS.—BOXING. 


THE first match which excited the attention of the amateurs 
of boxing this spring, took place on Tuesday, the 5th of May, in 
a thirty feet roped ring, in a meadow belonging to Mr. Newman 
a farmer, on the London side of Hayes turnpike, Middlesex: the 
seat of action having been first chosen in a meadow which con- 
tained also a church, and although the communion filate consisted 
of portable articles, as is tolerably well understood, and many of 
the grouf were not very delicate in their distinction betwixt 
meum et tuum, yet there were other ostensible reasons for mo- 
ving it from thence, exclusive of the church being in danger. 

The candidates for a subscription purse of twenty-five gui- 
neas, were THomas Matrtsy, the conqueror of George Crib, at 
Thistleton Gap, weight 12st. 6lb. and THomas Cops, an adven- 
turer from the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, 1 3st. 1b. of a res- 
pectable family, whose imagination led him in his zeal, to anti- 
cipate even the Championshif of England. The combatants 
were intimate friends, and the maxim of theinvulnerable Big Ben 
was adopted, when he challenged the hitherto invincible Tom 
Johnson in these words, “ Thee and Inever quarrelled Tom, and 
what's the reason we should not Jight2” Atone o’clock the com- 
batants stripped for glory, and Maltby was rather the favourite, 
but betting was very slack, the one man being unknown, and 
few were present who had witnessed Maltby exhibit at Thissle- 
ton Gap. Sir AM. Smith, Bart. and colonel Mellish, were the 
umpires, and the seconds were Richmond and Tom Jones for 
Cope, and Cropley and Norton for Maltby. 

The battle will be better conveyed to the amateur by a gene- 
ral description, as we have not to recount any specimens of sci- 
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ence, although plenty of hard hitting took place. The first round 
lasted five minutes and a half, and was as obstinately contested 
as that betwixt Dougherty and Silverthorne at Coombe Warren, 
which latter round, however, did not last so long, although more 
blows were exchanged. Cope made play by two heavy hits left 
and right, the latter of which told. Maltby, although he did not 
attempt to stof, was unable to return from the weight of the hit. 
A second meeting instantly followed, and a very determined ral- 
ly took place, in which Maltby received a straight left-handed 
hit in the mouth, which never ceased to bleed during the com- 
bat. The men hit each other away, until they had not a hit left, 
but they returned to a third meeting, and rallied and exchanged 
hits until they were both exhausted, against the ropes which 
formed the ring. Cope had much the best of the round, although 
he had got some smart appearances of right-handed body blows. 
A trial of strength took place for the fall, and Cope had another 
advantage in throwing his man, although he fell with him. 
This round was worth some modern battles, and the Willow- 
Walk menagerie never produced two duffers with appetite more 
gluttonous for devouring. The second round was also most ob- 
stinately contested, and some smart, heavy hits were exchanged, 
until the mouths of the combatants were gasping for breath, and 
they again stood and hit until they had not a hit left, and both 
irregularly went down. In the rally in this round, Cope receiy- 
ed a heavy left-handed hit, which nearly closed his eye. He, 
however, had the best of the fight until the fifth round; and had 
Maltby not possessed the game exemplified by Gully or Gregson 
at Newmarket, he must have been beat in the latter part of the 
third round. He received a very heavy blow at the back of the 
neck in going down, which hit the senses away from him for se- 
veral minutes, and Cope was backed to win at two to ove. Malt- 
by, however, had knocked up his adversary’s right eye complete- 
ly, and he recovered himselfand had the best of the combat ever 
after. Cope laboured under great disadvantage from the eye 
being closed, and had received numberless good body hits, which, 
together, rendered him unable to rise off his second’s knee after 


the eleventh round, the battle having lasted twenty-five minutes. 
voL.? Bb 
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Maltby showed himself the best fighter, and certainly of su- 
perior game. Cope showed bottom also, but there were slight 
circumstances occurred during the battle, which gave Maltby a 
priority in that irresistible reguisize ina boxer. Cope managed 
well whilst he ded, but had he had as much the worst of the bat- 
tle after fighting ten minutes as his antagonist, it was the opinion 
of the real judges of jistic sport, that the combat would have 
been of short duration. Cope had too much flesh about him; 
but although it was what may be termed a good fight, that is to 
say, such as two sturdy fellows would make in the street, who 
had not the gift of science, yet ascientific professor, of any thing 
like equal weight, would make an easy conquest of either. Malt- 
by, however, has some slight notion of the sto, and is quite as 
good as Crib was in his first battle. He is very young, and pos- 
sesses game equal to any man, and fights with both hands; and 
with these favourable gifts, he is likely to become formidable on 
the boxing list: but the writer cannot encourage the beaten man 
with hopes of ever being a ¢eazer in the gymnastic line. He is not 
of the make to excel in boxing, however determined. He is 
altogether too slow and heavy, and has a bad head for receiving 
much hitting.—Both the combatants were much beat; but Cope 
was hit much about the temples, and on the left side of the body. 

THERE has recently appeared at Vienna, anew romance, by 
Goethe, entitled “ Scenes of My Life, or Fiction and Truth.” 
This production of the far-famed author of Hester, is read with 
ayidity. 


On the death of Schiller, the principal theatres in Germany 
resolved to perform a certain number of nights for the benefit of 
his family. According tothe 4/manach de Theatres, published 
in 1811 by M. Ifland, the managers of the Vienna theatre have 
transmitted to madani Schiller two thousand, and those of Berlir 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty-one rix dollars, as the 
product of their generous exertions. To these sums, one hun- 
dred Federics d’or have been added by the king of Prussia. 


We find in the sixth number of “ The Archives of Geogra- 
phy, Statistics, and Cosmography,” published periodically at 
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Vienna by M. de Lichtenstern, some remarks on the state and 
composition of the Russian army. By this it appears, that in the 
year 1810 the whole military force of the empire amounted to 
six hundred and thirty-seven thousand four hundred and fifteen 
soldiers of every description, viz: fifteen thousand and two hun- 
dred imperial guards, four hundred and twenty-two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two troops of the line of the various 
corps, eighty-four thousand three hundred in garrison, ele- 
ven hundred and thirteen engineers, thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and twenty invalids, and one hundred thousand irregu- 
lars. This vast body is marshalled into twenty-five divisions. 

In the same journal is an estimate of the extent and popula- 
tion of each of the European states at the commencement of thé 
year 1811. The result of the author’s calculation makes Europe 
contain four hundred and sixty-eight thousand six hundred and 
twenty-seven square miles, and two hundred and nine millions 
two hundred and twenty-eight thousand five hundred souls. 

The emperor of Russia, after reading the voyage of captain 
Krusentern, has directed the issuing a commission for the pur- 
pose of examining the state of Kamtschatka, and the situation of 
its inhabitants. Of this commission captain K. is a member. 

A tanner of Valenciennes (France) has recently discovered a 
substitute for dark in the tanning of hides, which not only expe- 
dites considerably the process, but is incomparably cheaper than 
the usual mode. 


| 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“A GENTLEMAN Of this city has been for some time engaged 
in compiling 4 Table of the Constitutions of the several Staies 
»and of the United States, which will exhibit, at one view, all their 
important provisions, arranged under their respective heads, in 
such a manner as to afford information on any constitutional point, 
ata single glance. 
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The table will contain, under the head LEGISLATURE, 
their qualifications, term of office, and stated day of meeting, 
in separate columns. Under the head GOVERNOR, how elect- 
ed, his term of office, legislative frowers, qualifications, and who 
acts in case of his death, absence, impeachment, %c. Under the 
head of EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, the number of members, 
how elected, and qualifications. Under the head of JUDICIA- 
RY, dy whom apfiprointed, term of office, how removable. Co- 
lumns are also appropriated for the day of general election in the 
several states, and the qualification of voters. 

Annexed to the table will be a comparative view of the con- 
stitutions on the subject of the various duties, powers, and privi- 
leges of the respective governors and legislatures; the name of 
the legislature; the duties, powers, &c. of the lieutenant gover- 
nor, the mode of appointments to office; the provisions respect- 





= 


ing religion and education, and every other subject generally in- 
teresting. It is intended to print the whole on one large sheet 
which will be varnished and mounted on rollers, in the style of 
maps, for the purpose of hanging up in libraries or parlours. 

It will be perceived that this table is entirely on an original 
plan. The only work that has hitherto appeared on this subject 
is Smith’s Comparative View of the Constitutions, which, being 
printed in 1796, is, of course, obsolete on many points, and, being 
divided into a number of different tables, is by no means so con- 
venient for reference. Moreover it does not contain information 
on half the number of topics to be comprised in the work now 
preparing for the press. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, A ROMAUNT, AND OTHER POEMS, 
BY LORD BYRON, 


Lord Byron has recently travelled through the south of Europe, and some 
parts of Asia and has published, since his return, a poetical account of his voyage, 
or rather sketches of the different countries which he visited, under the fictitious 
charaster of Childe Harold. The present volume consists of the two first cantos of. 
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this poem, and several other detached pieces. We have already published seve- 
ral of the latter and are very much ‘pleased at seeing this little edition of the 
whole from an American press. Lord Byron was, before he left England, un- 
questionably in the very first class of the British poets of the present day, and 
Childe Harold will not only sustain, but increase his reputation. 

We have perused Childe Harold with peculiar pleasure, not merely from the 
harmony of his verses, the beauty of his imagery, and the tenderness of his senti- 
ments, but, from having been familiar with many of the scenes and characters 
mentioned in the poem, and which are represented with great fidelity of descrip- 
tion. Our limits oblige us to close abruptly our remarks on this very interesting 
work, and restrict our selections to the two following extracts. Childe Harold, 
satiated with pleasure, and tired of home, has embarked with his train for the 
purpose of visiting foreign regions, but is softened into tenderness at parting with 
his native country, and his feelings burst into this beautiful adieu. 


“ Aprev, adieu! My native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roa’, 
And shrieks the wild seamew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land—Good night! 


‘¢ A few short hours and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother Earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 
My dog howls at the gate. 


“ Come hither, hither, my little page! 
Why dost thou weep and wail? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear-drop from.thine eye; 
Our ship is swift and strong: 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along.” 
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‘ Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind; 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; 
For I have from my farther gone, 
A mother whom I love, 
And have no friend, save thee alone, 
But thee—and One above. 


‘ My father bless’d me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.’— 
‘Enough, enough, my little ladé 
Such tears become thine eye; 
If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


“Come hither, hither, my stanch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 
Or shiv’rest at the gale?”— 
‘Deem’st thou I tremble for my life? 
Sir Childe, F’m not so weak; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


‘ My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 

And when they on their father call, 
What answer shall she make?’— 

“ Enough, enough my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. 


“ For who would trust the secming sighis 
Of wife or paramour? 

Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er. 
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For pleasure past, I do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near; 

My greatest grief is that I leave | 
No thing that claims a tear. i 


‘“ And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea; 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me? 

Perchance my dog will whine ia vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands; 

But long ere I come back again, 
He’d tear me where he stands. 


“With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine, 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves! 
My native land—Good night!” 


Che next is the Invocation to Greece whieh is executed with equal feeling and 


truth 


Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth, 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreate? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak Thermopylz’s sepulchral strait— 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Teap from Eurotas’ banks and call thee from the tomb? 


Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Could’st thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain? 
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Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But ev’ry carle can lord it o’er thy land; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 


I’rom birth till death enslav’d; in word, in deed, unmann’d. 


In all save form alone, how chang’d! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burn’d anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 

That gives them back their fathers’ heritage: 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 


Or tear their name defil’d from Slavery’s mournful page. 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow: 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought. 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame. 

Shades of the Helots! triumph o’er your foe! 
Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same; 


Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 


When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may’st thou be restor’d; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 
An hour may lay it in the dust; and when 

Can man is shatter’d splendour renovate, 


Recal its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate 


And yet how lovely in an age of wo, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow 
Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite now. 
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Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke with the share of every rustic plough; 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth: 


Save where some solitary column mourns 

Above its prostrate brethren of the cave; 

Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 

Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave; 

Save o’er some warrior’s half forgotten grave; 

Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 

Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 

While strangers only not regardless pass. 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh “ Alas!” 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free born wanderer of thy mountain air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature still is fair. 


Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould! 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast. 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
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Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adere, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 


Bh dn otsetannms 


The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 
If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth; 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
When wandering slow by Deiphi’s sacred side, 
Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 


Az. 
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Come Inspiration from thy hermit seat; 

By mortal seldom found; may Fancy dare, 

From thy fix’d serious eye ard raptur’d glance, 
Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 

Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. THOMSON. 


ae ee 


_ ODE TO J. H. PAYNE. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, ) 
As Mr. J.H. Payne, to the regret of his numerous and respectable friends 


has departed for England, you would oblige them by inserting the following lines 
which were originally published in the Newyork Evening Post. This young 
gentleman is known to the community only by the splendour of his genius; but 
those who have enjoyed his friendship and confidence prize him for the more en- 


dearing though less ostentatious qualities of his heart. 


GENIUS AND VIRTUE. 


*T was that calm hour when evening’s mellow glow, 
Shed on the silver stream soft hues of light, 
That sweetly mingled as the gliding waves, 
In gentle undulations softly flow’d. 
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Nought breath’d around save echo’s magic voice, 


That on the bosom of the genial air 
In trembling notes melodiously expir’d. 


The song of rapture from Creation’s breast 
In grateful silence rose— 
When lo! I heard a voice 
So ravishingly sweet, 
It seized my raptur’d soul, 
My heart tumultuous beat. 


The agitated breeze 
Enchanted with the sound 

Trembled as through bright Ether’s fields 
It wafted it around!— 


The western clouds dissolv’d 

In ecstasy away; 

Nor veil’d a form whose dazzling light 
Relumines dying day. 


Hast thou not heard in dreams 
The soul of music flow 
From airy harps and hands unseen 
To check thy rising wo? 


Thou hast, but ah! the notes 
That on my senses rung, 
Were sweeter than those airy harps, 
Yor thus bright Genius sung: 


MortTA.Ls whose hearts can feel 
Th’ extreme of bliss or wo: 
Accept the boon I give, 

The blessing I bestow. 


Dids’t thou not see a shepherd boy 
Support a warrior’s shield: 

And in an injured mother’s cause 
The sword of Justice wield? 
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And didst thou in the pride of youth 
Behold young Se1im tower 

Above ambition, and by truth 
Subdue the tyrant’s power? 


Thou didst; for o’er young Norvav’s fate 
Soft Pity wept - iu sigh’d 

And Admiration smil’d elate, 

When Barsarossa died. 


Who e’er beheld a nobler air, 
Or view’d a finer face? 

This ow’d expression to my care, 
That state from ev’ry grace. 


And when he heard the bursting sigh, 

Or kindled with disdain; 

I dew’d his cheek, I fir’d his eye, 

And gave you pleasure in the form of Payne. 


Fame from Apollo’s lyre 

A wreath of laurel stole: 

Whose leaves were gemm’d’ with dew 
That sprung from Pity’s soul. 

She plac’d it on his brow, 

Then loudly sung the strain, 

I’ve crown’d the youth who here below, 
Is child of Genrus and the heir of Fame. 


Longer had Genius sung 

The theme to her so dear: 

But wonder chain’d her tongue, 
For Music charm’d her ear, 
Such music as might speed 
The mounting soul to Heaven, 
From mortal trouble freed, 
And all its sins forgiven.— 


The eastern clouds remov’d 
Triumphantly away; 

Nor veil’d a form whose tranquil light 
Shone on declining day. 
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Hast thou not heard in dreams, th 
The soul of music flow, ) i 
From angels’ harps and angels’ tongues i) 
To check each rising wo? ult 


Thou hast, and oh! the sounds 

That on my senses rung; 

Were sweet as those from angels’ harps, 
For thus mild VirtTvgE sung: 


Imperious Genius do’st thou claim 
Exclusively this child of Fame? 

Do’st thou not know the greater part 
Is mine, the generous feeling heart, 
That each emotion I control 

Which animates his manly soul. 

Boast not that o’er his youthful face 
Thou hast diffus’d Expressions’ grace; 
Or dew’d his cheek, or fir’d his eye, 
Or made him heave the bursting sigh; 
While I can boast that by my power 
He sooth’d a PARENT’s anguish’d hour; 
And from the dreary couch of care, 
Drove the dull spirit of despair. 

And bade approaching Joy bestow 
Peace o’er the couch where hover’d Wo! 


Here VirrveE ceas’d, and Genius cried, 
Now shall my constancy be tried. 
I never will resign my part, 
I'll rule his weap; and I his HEART 
Sweet VirTUE cries, and we will join 
Our best exertions and combine 
All gifts of viRTUE, GENIUS, FAME, 
And shower them on our darling Payne. 


Genius assented, ViRTUE smil’d, \; 
And sweeter strains arose, | 
Than when o’er Memnon’s trembling lyre; 
Apollo glanc’d his eye of fire, it 
To sooth the hero’s woes. i 
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While as a pledge of truth and love 
Their proffer’d hands were giv’n; 
Borne on the bosom of the air, 

They soar’d above the sphere of care, 


To watch their charge in Heaven. 
INOJEN. 


FOR THF PORT FOLIO. 


The following lines belong to The Port Folio, if they are worthy of such owner- 
ship. They were suggested by a little French Ode, entitled “ La Glorie et le 
Repos, and printed in that paper some years since: but the fancy of the author, whe 
too much loves what he praises, led him to change the plan of his poem, ’till it 
scarcely retains a trace of the original, and has lost in beauty as much as in resem- 


blance. 
ODE TO EASE. 


t never bent at Glory’s shrine, 

To Wealth I never bowed the knee; 
Beauty has heard no vows of mine, 

I love thee, Ease, and only thee: 
Beloved of the gods and men, 

Sister of Joy and Liberty, 
When wilt thou visit me again; 

In lonely wood, or silent glen, 
By falling stream or rocky den, 

Like those where once I found thee, when, 
Despite the ills of Poverty, 

And Wisdom’s warning prophecy, 
I listened to thy siren voice, 

And made thee mistress of my choice. 


I chose thee, Ease! and Glory fled, 

For me no more her laurels spread, 
Her golden crown shall never shed 

Its beams of splendour round my head; 
And when within the narrow bed, 

To Fame and Mem’ry ever dead, 
My wretched corse is thrown: 

Ner stately column, sculptur’d bust, 
Nor urn that holds within its trust 

The poor remains of mortal dust, 
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Nor monumental stone; 

Nor willow, waving in the gale, 

Nor feeble fence with whiten’d pale, 
Nor rustic cross, memorial frail, 

Shall mark the grave I own. 


No lofty deeds in armour wrought, 

No hidden truths in science taught, 
No undiscovered regions sought, 

Nor classic page with learning fraught, 
Nor eloquence, nor verse divine, 

No daring speech, nor high design, 
Nor patriotic act of mine, 

On hist’ry’s page shall ever shine. 
But to all future ayes lost, 

Not even a wreck, tradition-tost, 
Of what I was when valued most 

By the few friends whose love I boast, 
In after years shall float to shore, 

And serve to tell the name I bore. 


I chose thee, Ease! and Wealth withdrew 
Indignant at the choice I made, 
And to her first resentment true, 
My scorn with tenfold scorn repaid. 
Now noble palace, lofty dome, 
Or cheerful, hospitable home, 
Are comforts I must never know: 
My enemies shall ne’er repine 
At pomp or pageantry of mine, 
Nor prove, by bowing at my shrine, 
Their souls are abject, base, and low. 
No wond’ring crowd shall ever stand 
With gazing eye and waving hand, 
To mark my train, and pomp, and show: 
And worst of all, I shall not live 
To taste the pleasures Wealth can give, 
When used to sooth another’s wo. 
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The peasants of my native land 
Shall never praise.my open hand; 

No wandering bard shall celebrate 
His patron’s hospitable gate; 

No war-worn soldier, shatter’d tar, 
Nor exile driven from afar, 

Nor hapless friend of former years, 


Nor widows’ prayers, nor orphans’ tears, © 


Nor helpless age relieved from cares, 
Nor innocence preserv’d from snares, 
Nor houseless wanderer cloth’d and fed, 
Nor slave from bitter bondage led, 

Nor youth to noble actions bred, 
Shall call down blessings on my head. 


I chose thee, Ease, and yet the while, 
So sweet was Beauty’s scornful smile, 
So fraught with every lovely wile, 
Yet seemingly so void of guile, 
It did but heighten all her charms; 
And, goddess, had I loved thee then, 
But with the common love of men, 
My fickle heart had chang’d again, 
Even at the very moment, when 
I woo’d thee to my longing arms: 
For never may I hope to meet 
A smile so sweet, so heavenly sweet. 


I chose thee, Ease! and now for me 
No heart shall ever fondly swell, 
Nor voice of soothing melody, 
Awake the music-breathing shell; 
Nor tongue of rapturous harmony, 
Its love in falt’ring accents tell; 
Nor flushing cheek, nor languid eye, 
Nor sportive smile, nor artless sigh, 
Confess affection all as well. : 
No snowy bosom’s fall and rise, 
Shall e’er again enchant my eyes; 
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No melting lips, profuse of bliss, 
Shall ever greet me with a kiss; 

Nor balmy breath pour in mine ear, 
The trifles love delights to hear; 

But living, loveless, hopeless I, 
Unmourned and unlov’d must die! 


I chose thee, Ease, and yet to me, 
Coy and ungrateful thou hast prov’d, 
Though I have sacrific’d to thee, 
Much that was worthy to be lov’d. 
But come again, and I will yet, 
Thy past ingratitude forget: 
Oh! come dgain! thy ’witching powers, 
Shall claim my solitary hours: 
With thee to cheer me, heavenly queen, 
And conscience clear, and health serene, 
And friends, and books, to banish spleen 
My life should be, as it has been, 
A sweet variety of joys: 
And Glory’s crown, and Beauty’s smile, 
And treasured hoards should seem the while, 
The idlest of all human toys. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO DELIA, ON HER DEPARTURE FROM PROVIDENCE. 





Wuiter De tia sails blow soft ye gales! 
Ye Zephyrs gently rise, 

Be fair ye winds, distend the sails! 
Serene ye vaulted skies! : 


Hush’d be the deep that Deira bears— 
Roll slow ye foaming tides! 

Be still ye storms! inspire no fears, 
While o’er the waves she rides. 


The hapless bard sees you depart 
With many a heart-felt sigh; 
pd 
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The place you vacate in his heart 
No other can supply. 


The sails are spread, the winds arise 
And bear her from my view! 
My bosom throbs, tears wet my eyes! 
Adieu, my friend, adieu! 
“YorRICK. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE TO MAY. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours, 
Nature fills the lap of May; 

Cull the fairest, sweetest flowers, 
But throw the thorns away. 


The joys of vulgar souls despise, 
Beneath their rose a serpent lies; 

The nobler pleasures of the wise 
Make one eternal May. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours, 
Life is swift to pass away; 

Cull the fairest, sweetest flowers, 
But throw the thorns away. 


Though swift the forked lightnings fly, 
And loud the thunder rolls on high; 

The transient cloud still passes by, 
And leaves a lovelier ray. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours, 
Nature fills the lap of May; 
Cull the fairest, sweetest flowers, 

Ere they fade away. 


Bid Pain and Guilt and Malice fly, 

Bid gentle Peace forever nigh; 

And Hope who views with steadfast eye, 
Her joys beyond to day. 
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Bid hail to Love, enchanting guest; 
Bid Friendship welcome to the breast, 
Bid gen’rous deeds by mis’ry blest 
Mark every passing day. 

Give, kc. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EPI“NUGENIUM, 
WRITTEN IN THE INDIAN SUMMER OF 1812. 


*Tis now the clear-tide of our western sky; 
Time of plenty, time of joy! 
Rich in fruits and housed grain, 
Autumn holds his sumptuous reign. 
The favours of benignant Heaven 
—Its ripened sweets!—to man are given. 
Rugged toil unbends his brow; 
Nature’s offspring revel now. 


This is nature’s jubilee, 


Season of festivity. 


In annual course, the brilliant orb of day, 
teen times hath performed his way, 





Since, in like joyous autumn bowers, 
Hope watching anxious, o’er the hours; 
A generous sire and beauteous dame, 
Glowing, both, with love’s pure flame, 
Were blessed with a cherub child 

Like her mother, “ good and mild.” 


Season of love’s jubilee, 
Birth-day of fair Amadee! 


Winter, with icy tresses and with plume of snows, 
Chill season of a world’s repose! 
The lucid sky and piercing air 
A gayer form and breathing bear, 
Since the birth of that dear child 
Of seraph mould and manners mild, 
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To Carlo’s and Louisa’s love 
A sweet reward from Heaven above. 


Oh! season of love’s jubilee, 
Amadee’s nativity! 


The autumn genius spreads his luscious care 
For future growths and winter’s fare; 
Prepares, for stormy days, a hoard 
That pleasure fastens to the board. 

Even thus, the gentle, blooming maid, 

In beauty and in love arrayed, 

Is gifted with each power to please, 

—To soften life’s asperities! 
Oh, happy shall the lover be 
Who’s bound to her nativity. 


Accomplished, gentle creature! Love’s own child, 
Maiden of the blue eye mild! 
Every virtue, every charm 
Love can feel, or heart can warm,— 
In whose person, in whose mind, 
Are all assembled, all combined! 
May thy loved nativity 
Prove as the birth of hope to me! 


Natal day of Amadee! 
Epoch of my jubilee? 


SONNET. 


My love is like the tints of dawn, she’s like Aurora’s ray; 
My love is like the sunbeam, that gives me light and day; 
My love is like the northern gleams, that brightly brightly play; 
That flash amid the winter’s gloom, and darkness drive away. 


I love the dropping of the leaves, they speak my love’s birth day, 
I'll strew them in her path the morn, the morn of her birth day. 


My love is like the tuneful lark, so modest is her air; 
My love is like the stately swan, so fair, so spotless fair; 
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My love is like the desert rose, unconscious of her charms; 
I bear her in my faithful breast, I’H fold her in my arms. 


My love is like the evergreens, that bud at autumn’s close, 

That enliven the blank winter scenes, Hope’s emblem mid the 
snows; 

My love is like the orange bulb, like Neagh’s strawberry tree, 

Which blossom when the summers close, at her nativity. 


I love the dropping of the leaves, they speak my love’s birth day, 
¥’ll strew them in her path the morn, the morn of her birth day. 


Every grace, without art, 
All acknowledge who view her. 


Like her own meek-eyed dove, 
She is timid! my love! 

Still her eyes, at her will, 

Can rejoice, or can kill. 


Oh! they have shot to my heart, 
And my soul cleaves unto her. 


I love the dropping of the leaves, they speak my love’s birth day; 
I’]l strew them in her path the morn, 
The morn of her birth day. 
CaMILDHU. 


A SONG: THE ROSE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SEE! says my Jane, this tender rose 
No longer with vermillion glows, 
Its odour with its colour flies, 

See how it droops its head and dies! 


This envious flower, love! once so sleek, 
Has seen your ruby lips and cheek: 
Has felt the fragrance of your breath, 
And conquered—grievy'd itself to death. 


ALEXIS. 
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SONG. 


Thou hast an eye, of mildest hue, 
Where mixes white with lovely blue; 
Whose gentle glance can joy impart, 
And fill with ecstasy the heart; 

But, ah! that eye has beam’d too free, 
And ne’er can beam with love for me! 


Thou hast a breast, and, oh! how fair! 
How would I die to pillow there, 
And when it heav’d its downy charms, 
I’d live transported in your arms: 
But, ah! that breast has beat too free, 
And ne’er can beat with love for me. 


Thou hast a lip whose burning kiss 
Has pow’r to give a mad’ning bliss, 
Which sets the frame with love on fire, 
And fills the soul with warm desire: 
But those sweet lips which rivals bless’d 
By me shall never more be press’d. 


Thou hast a heart both warm and kind, 
By love and tenderness refin’d, 

Each gentle virtue that can grace 

The female breast has there a place; 
But, ah! that heart has beat too free, 


And ne’er can beat with love for me. 
ALEXIS. 





OBITUARY. 


AmipstT the reiterated “triumphs of the tomb,” we are now 
called upon, by the strongest impulse of affection and grief, to 
weep over the grave of another worthy, in the person of colonel 
JEREMIAH OLNEY, late collector of the customs of the port and 
district of Providence, and “president of the society of Cincinnati 
of the state of Rhodeisland and Providence plantations,” who 
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departed this life with great serenity, and a Christian hope of a 
blessed immortality, on Tuesday morning November 10, 1812, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. The life of this amiable and 
highly revered gentleman was distinguished by the most unde- 
viating honour and integrity, from which no interest could swerve 
him, no danger appal him. To his innate love and ardent prac- 
tice of truth and justice, were united a disposition the most social 
and endearing, a philanthropy the most exalted, and a hospitality 
the most unostentatious and interesting to the finer feelings of 
the heart. To every branch of his numerous and respectable 
family, to all his associates and neighbours, he was ever attentive 
and affectionate, and to those whom he knew were oppressed 
with sickness, sorrow, and misfortune, he was a liberal, active 
comforter—a friend indeed! Even his servants he humanely 
considered his “ humble friends,”’ and treated them accordingly. 
Indeed, all who were connected or associated with him, by affi- 
nity, friendship, or patronage, will long remember him with the 
most lively gratitude and regard, mingled with sentiments of the 
tenderest regret. His private virtues were numerous and ex- 
emplary, as he wisely regulated his conduct by his revered mo- 








nitor, Conscience—the incorruptible vicegerent of the most high 
God. Asa Citizen, he was public spirited; as a patriot soldier, 
ardent, judicious, and intrepid. He commenced his military ca- 
reer at the earliest period of the defensive revolutionary war, 
and became the companion in arms of the immortal Washington, 
under whose auspicious command (frequently as the chief offi- 
cer of the Rhodeisland forces) he nobly persevered, through all 
the trying, changing scenes of the revolution, till a glorious in- 
dependence emancipated his beloved country, and, in “peace, li- 
berty, and safety,” ranked her amongst the nations of the earth, 
His deeds of valour were too numerous and splendid to be re- 
corded in an obituary; but his heroism at Red Bank, Springfield, 
Monmouth, Yorktown, and other places where “men’s souls 
were tried,’ will be honourably registered by the pen of the 
faithful historian in the annals of his country, and will embalm 
his memory to all posterity. When his friend and patron, the 
illustrious. Washington, became the first president of the United 
States, he remembered the signal services of colonel Olney, and 
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honoured him with the important and responsible office of col- 
lector, in which he officiated many years, amidst ‘‘a choice of 
difficulties,” with a dignity the most exalted, and a fidelity the 
most unshaken, until, by the pressure of the embargo law, his 
patriotic elevation of soul urged him to resign a lucrative office, 
which he could no longer exercise, without contributing to the 
burthens of his fellow citizens. 

This imperfect sketch is a tribute of affection and respect to- 
wards “a long-loved, long-tried friend,” by one who well knew 
his intrinsic worth, and in whose remembrance he will live, 
while the power of recollection exists. 

On Friday afternoon (after the delivery of an evangelical and 
most affectionate prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Gano) the remains of 
this excellent man were deposited in the silent tomb in the North 
Burying-ground, with military honours, and other solemn, im- 
pressive, and dignified testimonials of respect from every class 
ef this community. During the day, emblematical demonstra- 
tions of mourning were, with great propriety, displayed. 

Prov. Gaz. Nov. 14. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue portrait of Fisher Ames, which adorns the front of this 
number, belongs more appropriately to the Port Folio for Janu- 
ary, to which it can easily be transferred by the binder. 

The amiable invalid, whose gratitude to his accomplished 
physician was so poetically and warmly expressed in our journal 
for November, would do equal injustice to our taste and our feel- 
ings, by imputing to us any inattention to his productions. It 
will, on the contrary, yield us great satisfaction to bestow on them 
a marked and cordial distinction, whenever he has leisure to fur- 


nish us with an opportunity. 

The correspondent who has favoured us with his initial let- 
ter on Portugal, will gratify us by forwarding his second num- 
ber, to enable us to judge of the natural and probable length of 
his communication. 


